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PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 





SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1834. 





sR JOHN CAMPBELL, HIS MAJESTY’S ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, AND LATE M.P. FOR DUDLEY. 


Ix proceeding with our Series of Parliamentary Portraits, of which 
we have already given two, Mr. Macau ey and Mr. Suet, we desire 
tobe understood as not following any particular order. We shall take 
individuals as the modern French dramatists seize on historic incidents, 
merely to suit our occasion ; and our Portraits shall be to the full as 
much Pieces de Cifconstance as the comedies of Monsieur Scribe. 


The defeat of Sir John Campbell at Dudley possesses, however, 


amore than fugacious interest. It is a sign of the times which may not 


bemistaken. It is a solemn warning which no Ministry should mis- 
understand. If it be read rightly it may yet be turned to good 
acount, but if it be disregarded it may be productive of remote con- 
quences of which Ministers, in the blind confidence of an unreal 
security, may little dream. To what or to whom is this signal defeat 
tobe attributed? Is it to the individual himself, or is it to the mea- 
sures of the Ministers whom he serves? Dudley is a new Borough, 
created under the Reform Act, and Sir John Campbell, then Solicitor- 
General, contested it at the last General Election against Sir Horace 
8. Paul. The hon. baronet polled 229 votes, while his successful 
opponent, the worthy knight, polled no less than 318 out of a con- 
situency of 800. In little more than a year all is changed. Sir 
John Campbell, on being appointed Attorney-General, hies to his con- 
stituents, amongst whom he had been well received during the summer : 
he is bold, confident, sure of success; when lo! a Conservative can- 
late appears, in the person of Mr. Hawkes, and beats the legal 
knight by a majority of 74! 
It is our business to inquire into the causes of a revulsion so signal 
Sosudden. Some of these have doubtless had their origin in the 
atogant and unpopular manner of the Attorney-General; but the 
main reasons lie in the public conduct of the legal functionary, and in 
timidity and weakness of the Ministers whom he serves. It no 
ill becomes a man sprung from the very loins of the people to 
play the magnifico; more especially when he cannot do so naturally 
with a good grace; but we think these foolish airs would pass un- 
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heeded if they were not accompanied by public and official acts which 
offend the whole nation. 

The prosecutions of the Press, of which the King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas have recently been the theatre, and wherein Sir John 
Campbell has played a part so conspicuously discreditable, have not 
been forgotten at Dudley, and the result of the late contest sufficientl 
proves that they have not been forgiven. To have framed the Indict. 
ment, and to have advised on Evidence, would have in all conscience 
at least for a man so long connected with the Periodical Press as Sir 
John Campbell—have been bad enough!—but to have displayed s 
much impatient eagerness before the Jury for a conviction—to have 
stormed, and fumed, and threatened, as the late Solicitor-General had 
done—was, to say the least of it, indiscreet-—and we think it may be 
pronounced to have given the finishing blow to his pretensions on the 
freemen of Dudley. The unpopularity of the Ministry is, however, 
the great remora upon their servants. Their conduct on Mr. Harvey's 
motion on the Pension List—at once weak, vacillating, and disinge. 
nuous—their treatment of Mr. Sheil—the feeble and inefficient Relief 
proffered to the Dissenters—the promotion of the Crolys and Gleigs 
by the Lord Chancellor—while hundreds of Whig Clergymen are 
pining in unmerited want and hopeless expectation—the employment 
at the Bar of persons of notoriously Tory opinions—and the nomina- 
tion on numerous Commissions of men of no fixed principles at all, 
and who would betray the Whigs to-morrow if they were out of place 
—these are the weak doings of half-demented men, who have had the 
infelicitous renown of at once emboldening their enemies and disgust 
ing their friends. 

The people know well that it is impossible to separate an Attorney- 
General from the Cabinet which he serves, even though, individually, 
he were without blemish; and hence Sir John Campbell has been 
made an example of, chiefly, for the grievous faults of the Ministry, 
and not a little for his own more recent unpopular acts and haughty 
bearing. So much was necessary, generally, by way of preface ona 
subject of passing interest ; nor are these observations devoid of apt- 
ness in discussing the public and political character of Sir Joho 
Campbell. 

The subject of this sketch is a native of North Britain. He was bom 
somewhere about the year 1778, and is consequently in his fifty-siath 
year. His father was one of the ill paid and hardly worked clergy 
the Kirk of Scotland. From his parent he received the first rudiments 
of education. He was afterwards sent to one of those grammar 
schools with which all parts of Scotland abounds, and after receivitg 
instruction therein for some years, it was necessary that he should tum 
his thoughts to some mode of obtaining an honest subsistence. With 
our brethren north of the Tweed, this is a matter of little or no difi- 
culty; for at home or abroad they are sure to find some niche ft 
their reception. 

The embryo Attorney-General was endowed with all the character 
istics with which “ the thrifiy genius of the Tweed fortifies her children.’ 
Frugal, hardy, industrious, and persevering, with few wants and pat 
tised self-denial, he set out for the great mart of human subsistenté 
London. He arrived in the metropolis somewhere about the yed 
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1797-8, being then in his nineteenth or twentieth year. The “ world 
was all before him where to choose,” and with the ready instinct of a 
North Briton, he knocked at the door of his successful compatriot, 
James Perry, then Proprietor and Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Perry was in some sortaremarkable man. He too was a native 
of Aberdeen, and had by patient labour, and persevering industry, risen 
not only to affluence, but to what in his case might be called distinction. 
He was received at the tables of the great Whig families, and made the 
depository of most of their party secrets. He proved himself in every 
way worthy of this confidence. During a long life he betrayed no 
trust; he violated no confidence. He died as he had lived, honoured 
by his friends, and respected by his political enemies; for social ene- 
mies he had none. 

Six-and-thirty years ago the Morning Chronicle was as unlike as 
possible to the print which now bears that name. It was then the recog- 
nized and accredited organ of the great Whig party, a party distinguished 
by high rank, great wealth, much Parliamentary influence, and still 
greater Parliamentary talent. Its circulation was immense—its ex- 
penditure large, and the profits proportionate. We have heard the 
net gains of the proprietor mentioned as at least amounting to 12,0004. 
a-year. It is not surprising that the head of such an establishment 
should have numerous employments to bestow. Many Scotchmen rose 
toeminence by means of a connexion with James Perry. It was in 
the Morning Chronicle that Doctor, afterwards Sir James Mackintosh, 
first became known as a writer.—It was as a Reporter for the Morning 
Chronicle that Mr., now Serjeant Spankie, worked his way to the Bar, 
and it was as Parliamentary Reporter too, that Mr., now Sir John 
Campbell, his Majesty’s Attorney-General, first made his debut in the 
House of Commons. For five or six years Mr. Campbell continued 
this occupation. He was remarkable for industry, frugality, and gene- 
tal good conduct. In 1802 he entered himself of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
in 1803-4, at the request, and by the pecuniary assistance of Mr. 
Perry (who had observed his merit, and wished to contribute to for- 
ward his fortunes), he became a pupil of Mr. Tidd’s. There was in 
the same year a fellow Reporter of Mr. Campbell’s, to whom Mr. 
Perry, with great good nature, made a similar proposition ; but this 
eccentric and highly-gifted man declined the offer of his generous 
patron. Mr. Peter Finnerty (for it is to him we allude) had most of 
the virtues and many of the vices of his countrymen. Ardent, enthu- 
fiastic, unthinking, he entered into the Society of United Irishmen, 
and became a martyr in the cause of his country. As the Editor 
or Printer of the newspaper called The Press, he was prosecuted for 
libel, and stood in the Pillory. Shortly after he emigrated to Great 
Britain, and was engaged asa Reporter on the Morning Chronicle, 

el perceiving that this man possessed a masculine mind, and a clear 
and logical head, conceived the idea of paying his expenses to the Bar, 
and starting him into life at the same period as Campbell, but the 
Irishman, in one of those fitful moments, whether of caprice or way- 
wardness, to which the natives of his country are so prone, instanta- 
neously rejected the offer. The result was, as might have been ex- 
Pected. The one a man of very ordinary capacity, of neither wit or 
eloquence, or fancy, or learning, but endowed with what Burns (who 
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was devoid of it) calls the root of wisdom—namely, “a prudent, cau. 
tious self-control”—and that native shrewdness and sagacity, which 
appear to be inseparable from the nature of a Scotchman—became an 
eminent lawyer, receiving a large annual income—while the other, a 
man of far higher powers of mind—and a much more masculine under. 
standing—but with no touch of prudence or perseverence, continued 
the laborious drudgery of a Reporter to the last, and died in compara- 
tive indigence, in 1821. Here is an exemplification of the qualities 
necessary to success in human life. It is not talent, it is not genius 
that ensure wealth and prosperity, but laborious perseverance, and 
unity, and directness of purpose, towards the one thing needful. He 
who desires to compass these ends must 


“ Scorn delights and live laborious days.” 


In Michaelmas Term, 1806, or in Hilary, 1807, Mr. Campbell was 
called to the Bar. He was not long idle; for in Michaelmas Term, 
1807, he commenced his Reports of Cases, argued and tried at Nisi 
Prius, in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. These Re- 
ports were continued to the sittings before Easter, 1811, inclusive, 
and were distinguished by great accuracy and considerable legal knows 
ledge. They acquired a reputation which Nisi Prius Reports rarely 
attain, and are to this day quoted as standard works. They differ 
from all other Reports in this—that Mr. Campbell not only introduced 
the name of the Counsel, but of the Solicitors also. There were 
people illnatured enough to say—and perhaps to say truly—that this 
departure from the general rule was made with a view to conciliate the 
Solicitors. All that is certain is, that it was a rule not adopted before 
or since, and it certainly had the effect of procuring Mr. Campbell 
business. At this period, 1807, the present Attorney-General was 
dependant on his daily labour for his daily bread. He lived in small 
and humble chambers at the Temple, and the writer of this Sketch has 
heard from the late Mr. William Cowley (a gentleman who went the 
Home Circuit, on which Mr. Campbell then travelled, though he 
afterwards left it for the Oxford), that nothing could be more ex- 
emplary than the conduct and demeanor of the then briefless “ utter 
Barrister.” 

The attorneys were not slow in making an acquaintance with an in- 
dividual who had first recorded their names in his Reports. They gave 
him some little business, and the practical part of this was conducted 
so much to their satisfaction, that they recurred again and again to 
so pains-taking and industrious a junior. For fourteen or fifteen 
years Mr. Campbell plodded ‘ his weary way” to independence, never 
turning from the bye-path of his profession into the high read of Po- 
litics. To toil after him in this useful but laborious course would not 
be pleasant to ourselves, and it could hardly fail to be uninteresting to 
our readers, more especially as Mr. Campbell was rarely if ever em- 
ployed in any questions excepting those of practice. Occasionally he 
made arguments in Banco, and exhibited a rare acquaintance with 
‘“« Case Law ;” but he was never known to enunciate a general prit- 
ciple, or to adorn his efforts with the adventitious ornaments derived 
from history, literature, or general criticism. To taste or eloquence he 
Pe not aspire, his great and only aim being proficiency in his pro 

ession. 
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Towards 1819 or 20, Sir John proposed himself as the husband of 
Mr. now Sir James Scarlett’s daughter. At that period the pro- 
| was not accepted, though thev were subsequently married about 
the year 1822. Meantime Mr. Campbell had acquired considerable 
rty, and it is understood he made a large settlement on his lady 
previously to their union. ’ 

The retirement of Messrs. Marryat and Reader from the Bar, a 
couple of years afterwards, opened a wider field to Mr. Campbell. 
His business increased in amount as well as in importance; and in 
1826-7 he might be pronounced to divide the first briefs on the Ox- 
ford Circuit with the late Mr. Serjeant Russell, who afterwards died a 
Judge in Bengal. His successes on Circuit as well as in town, were 
wholly owing to his knowledge of Law, for never was there a feebler 
Advocate before Court or Jury. Yet such is the blindness of self-love, 
that Mr. Campbell has always considered himself as one of the first 
forensic speakers of the day. No one will deny to him the praise of 
being perhaps the second-best Common Law Lawyer in Great Britain ; 
but at the same time it must be allowed that he is the heaviest and 
most tedious speaker that ever opened his mouth in a court of justice. 
He evidently strains to adopt his father-in-law’s style as a model in 
addressing Juries—but the attempt is a miserable failure. The At- 
toney-General has all the shrewdness and sagacity of Sir James—he 
is perhaps fully equal to him in knowledge of law—but he wants his 
quickness—and that subtlety, finesse, and knowledge of mankind, in 
which Sir James Scarlett is so great a master. He wants, moreover, the 
general knowledge and learning, and the varied classic attainments of 
the Ex-Attorney General. There is no man at the Bar or elsewhere 
whose mind is more deeply imbued with classic literature than that 
ofthe honourable and learned Member for Norwich; while it is noto- 
tious that there is no man in the three kingdoms whose knowledge is 
more entirely confined to his profession than Sir John Campbell. A 
ludicrous instance of this occurred some six or seven years ago in the 
Court of King’s Bench. ‘ Repeat to me,” said the Knight to a wit- 
ness, “ the first lines of Virgil.” The young man in the box was com- 
mencing accordingly with his Arma virumque, when Sir John Camp- 
bell interposed with an ejaculation of surprise, exclaiming—* These 
the first lines! No, Sir—” 

Infandum Regina jubes renovare dolorum, 

It is needless to say that the Bench, the Bar, the Jury, and such of 

the auditors as had been to school were convulsed with laughter. Yet 
the man who had committed this egregious mistake was perhaps the 
soundest lawyer in the whole court. 
When the Common Law Commissioners were instituted by Par- 
liament, Sir John Campbell was one of the individuals appointed as 
commissioner. It were surperfluous to say that he performed his 
duties with ability and discretion. 

At the general election in 1830, he was first returned for Stafford. 
he Duke of Wellington was then in power, and the father-in-law of 
Sir John Campbell was his Attorney-General. It was generally sup- 
posed that the member for Stafford would support Ministers, though 
earlier in life he had professed himself a Whig, and became a member 
of Brookes’s Club; but for a long period he had ceased to attend 
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there, and it was very generally understood among his friends that he 
would not be a martyr to political opinions of any cast or complexion, 
We believe the Duke of Wellington’s government calculated on his 
support on general questions, and we have heard it asserted for certain, 
that it was a mere matter of chance that he did not vote with them 
against Sir Henry Parnell’s motion which drove the Wellington 
government from office. On that memorable occasion he happened to 
be absent from the division, and if what we have heard asserted by 
well-informed persons be true—namely, that Sir John was disposed to 
vote with the minority—it is as well for his fame as for his political 
fortunes that he was absent. It is certain that for some time after the 
installation of the Whig government the hon. and learned member for 
Stafford was looked on rather coldly by the Government, though he 
uniformly voted and sometimes spoke in their favour. His addresses 
to the House were poor and meagre performances—entirely passionles, 
and without one touch pf fire or vigour. His views were sensible 
rather than profound or capacious, and he disclosed them in a loog 
and common-place verbiage, alike devoid of elegance, point, and 
nerve. Moderation of tone and manner—practised shrewdness—and 
good sense seemed to be the only prominent features in the few ob. 
servations he let fall in the House. There was no attempt at historical 
Jearning—no effort at illustration—you saw before you a plain spokea 
shrewd-minded lawyer—who treated all questions in a business-like way, 
and with a strict reference to the question of profit and loss. It ill became 
a man of his safe species of mediocrity of mind to venture beyond his 
depth ; and still less to speak as though he were a ‘“ Sir Oracle”—but 
the habit of confidence acquired at the bar led Sir John Campbell 
sometimes into this fault, though he was generally reproved for this te 
merity in the way in which presumption is treated among well informed 
gentlemen. He would have met, perhaps a severer rebuke at the 
weekly meeting of any Trades’ Club, or Mechanics’ Institute through 
out the country, for even these humble men are greatly above the 
average standard of the ‘‘ leguleius quidam”’—the mere ‘ Cantor 
Formarum,” who is only skilled in the points of practice of the Pleas 
or Bench. Apart from these defects Sir John’s senatorial career # 
without stain if it be without brilliancy. 

At the general election in 1831, Sir John Campbell was a_ second 
time returned for Stafford. At this period his name became associt- 
ted with some useful projects of law reform, which though unopposed 
by the Government were nevertheless not supported by them as cabiné 
measures. 

We are now arrived at the period when death put an end to the 
useful labours of Lord Tenterden. The vacancy created by the death 
of this able lawyer was filled by the promotion of Sir Thomas Denman. 
Sir William Horne was thereupon created Attorney General, and aftet 
some short interval of delay Mr. Campbell was made Solicitor General 
He explained his principles to the electors of Dudley, in a sensible 
and manly address, and was triumphantly returned by them. We att 
bound to allow—and we make the admission very willingly—-that St 
John’s efforts to improve and simplify the Common Law were worthy 
of all praise, and we are equally ready to admit that his act for the 
amendment of the law of inheritance—though not without faults-* 
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as far as it goes, a step in the march of improvement. There can be 
but one opinion as to his efforts to abolish the law of arrest for debt; 
and he should also have his share of credit for the valuable suggestions 
contained in the Report of the Common Law Commissioners. So far 
all is praiseworthy, but the bearing of the Solicitor General in the case 
of the prosecution of the True Sun was arrogant ; and for a man who 
had risen to fame by means of a profitable connexion with newspapers 
uiseemly. His conduct to the jury (every man of whom it is likely 
possessed on every subject but law twenty times his average of general 
knowledge), was insolent and overbearing; and we are convinced that 
ithad no ordinary effect on his constituents at Dudley. As we are 
observing on this subject, we may once for all, remark, that the ex- 
member for Dudley loses his wanted sagaciousness and good sense in 
hisaddresses to juries. His manners are pert and pragmatical; you 
perceive the ‘‘ xovws homo” in each word and movement. This of- 
fensiveness has made him many enemies in his own profession, and still 
more out of it; and when the intellectual stature of the man is con- 
sidered (for though in law a giant, in every thing else he is much be- 
low the ordinary stature), it is the more indefensible. 

On the whole, Sir John Campbell may be pronounced a safe guide 
in professional matters for any Ministry with whom he is connected. 
He is a clear-headed, strong-minded man of moderate opinions; and 
thoroughly learned in his own profession. 

As an advocate he is miserable indeed. He can acquire no as- 
cendency over the minds of his fellow men. He has none of the 
“ perfervidium ingenium Scotorum.” His very blood is cold and torpid, 
and seems to flow sluggishly through the muddy channel of his veins. 
a" description of a living legal functionary is strictly applicable to 

im :~- 

“ The cheek of parchment and the eye of stone.” 
And art has done nothing to overcome these signal natural disad- 
vantages. 

The loss of Sir John Campbell's services as a debater may therefore 
be esteemed ‘‘ at the twentieth part of one poor scruple,” nay, at the 
Hanneman* proportion of a grain. 

In the chamber and in council he can still do his patrons infinite service, 
and if he be not bitten—which by the bye we are told he is—by the 
mad fancy of looking to preside in a court of equity, he may yet have 
the merit of getting the Whigs out of many of the scrapes into which 
their weakness continually leads them headlong. 








Duties or a Maritime Nation. 


Wuewn we consider that our very strength and consequence as a Nation stands 
upon our being a commercial people, it is evidently our highest wisdom to pay 
every attention to maritime affairs. ‘To improve our harbours, make our rivers 
navigable, and to open communications by means of canals, are works becoming 

e - of an enlightened people, and acertain source of wealth and prosperity. 








4 Our readers may have heard of the infinitismal proportions in which this cele- 
brated inventor of the Homopathie system measures out his nostrums, 
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THE THREE MORNINGS’ DEBATE—ON FREE TRADE 
AND THE CORN LAWS. 





Tue Morning Sittings were instituted for the purpose of clearing of 
the petitions, and leaving the evening free for the discussion of motions 
submitted to the House and intended to be pressed to divisions, and 
for the progress of measures, sanctioned by the House, and passing 
through their several stages towards their completion. During the last 
session we expressed our doubts as to its answering this purpose, and 
these doubts have been confirmed by the proceedings of the present 
session. Not a day passes without ten or twenty petitions arriving 
in London, to be presented by different members, on various subjects, 
so that every week there are from fifty to one hundred petitions accu 
mulated at least. Now, in the two mornings’ debate on the London 
Petition for a revision of the New Tea Duties, and the three morningy 
debate on the Liverpool Petition for a Free Trade in all articles of food, 
beginning with corn—an entire week has been occupied ; and all peti- 
tions received during that week, as well as all the arrears standing over 
from the preceding weeks, have been of course entirely suspended, 
We confess, that we do not think this useful, or fair. If any great 
public question is intended to be discussed, it ought to be done ona 
resolution to be proposed, or a committee to be moved for, or a bill to 
be brought in, after due notice, and on a fixed day, and at a time 
when the greatest number of members usually attend; so that, after 
the discussion, the sense of the House might be taken on the subject, 
and the motion, or committee, or hill, be adopted or rejected, as the 
division might determine. This was done with the Corn Laws, the 
Malt-Tax, the Pension List, the Bishops, the Impressment of Seamer, 
Flogging in the Army, and other public questions; and this ought 
undoubtedly to be done with such important subjects as the Tea Duties, 
affecting a revenue of four millions sterling, and with Free Trade, affect- 
ing the interests of every class of the community. But instead of this, 
a petition is presented on each subject, and after two days’ discussion 
on the one, and three days’ discussion on the other, the only question 
moved is, “‘ that the petitions do lie upon the table,” so that nota 
single step is gained in advance for either. Our own impression was a 
the first, and every day's experience has strengthened it, that no ex 
tension of the time for debating will expedite, but rather retard, the 
public business. We believe that if the House were to meet at eight 
in the morning, and continue till twelve at night, there would alwa 
be found persons to fill up the full measure of the time by speak- 
ing, and that no question would even then be disposed of without 
many still wishing to speak upon it who had not an opportunity of 
being heard ; for the more time that is given for talking, the greater the 
number of talkers who will appear ; and as every new speaker furnishes 
new matter for comment or reply to those who follow after, the evil 8 
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accumulative, and goes on, not decreasing, as might be supposed, in 
portion to the number who speak, but absolutely increasing in the 
exact ratio of that number; for, to every one who addresses the House 
on either side of any question, there are at least two on the other side 
who are anxious to reply tohim. It is really high time, therefore, that 
some limit should be put to this :—by limiting the number of hours 
during which the House shall sit eight hours in each day, from ten till six 
o'clock, would be abundant: with intervening days for petitions, private 
bills, and committees ;—by limiting the extent of time for speeches, one 
hour for the openér of any motion, and half an hour for every one else, 
would be ample; and by limiting the number of motions that any one 
Member should bring on during a Session, of which half-a-dozen would 
be a full allowance. But every thing else being unlimited, the talking is 
unlimited also; and therefore it is, that in every succeeding year an 
immense quantity of time is wasted and lost in the early part of the 
Session ; and then towards its close, every thing is hurried through in 
such a manner as to prevent the possibility of due care and investiga- 
tion. We rejoice to find that Colonel Davies has obtained a Com- 
mittee to consider of the best mode of expediting the Business of the 
House, of which Committee we are named a Member; and we can 
pledge ourselves that all these inconveniencies shall be laid before that 
Committee, with such remedies as the case requires, whether they may 
be adopted by the majority or not 


The discussion on the Liverpool Petition was commenced on Wed- 
nesday the 19th by Mr. Ewart, the Member for that town, whose speech 
embodies the subject of its prayer so fully and so accurately that we 
give it entire. 


Mr. Ewanrr felt great pleasure on presenting a petition with which he had 
been intrusted from the inhabitants of Liverpool and its vicinity, in favour of free 
trade, commencing with a free trade in corn, because a similar feeling had exhi« 
bited itself in many of the other great towns in the kingdom, and more par- 
ticularly as he beheld an expression of the same opinion in Erance, by the simul- 
taneous presentation of a petition of the same kind to the Chamber of Deputies 
from the great commercial town of Bordeaux. The petitioners stated that among 
the permanent and substantial benefits anticipated from a reform in the repre- 
sentation of the people, they had ever considered that a free and unrestricted com- 
merce would occupy a prominent place, as providing the best means of increasing 
the comforts of the people, and the only means of enabling the country to sustain 
the burden of an enormous taxation. Toa manufacturing nation a free trade in 
corn was of the most vital importance, as affecting immediately and directly the 
great body of the people, and comprehending within itself the unlimited extension 
of almost every sane of commerce and manufactures ; inasmuch as the markets 
of the world would be open to the products of the skill and industry of Great 
Britain, if the people of Great Britain would accept in return those products of 
the soil of other nations which alone they had to offer in exchange. They con- 
sidered a legislative prohibition on the import of food as an infringement of the 
inalienable rights of a free people—a violation of principle so gross, that it had 

found impossible to carry it into complete operation ; and a palliation of 

the evil had therefore been sought in a periodical expatriation of the people; by 
such a process attempting, though in vain, to realize the costly absurdity of send- 
ing forth the nation to seek food, instead of bringing food to the nation. They 
considered it the bounden duty of Government to grant to their subjects the 
fullest scope for the exercise of those energies and capabilities with which Pro- 
ence has endowed them, for which the world at large was the only sufficient 
theatre, and of which they cannot be deprived except by an act of deliberate and 
undeniable oppression. ey could not admit} the plea of fiscal or financial 
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regulations as a barrier to their indefeasible rights, because those regulations 
should ever be so ordered as to be made subservient to the great principles of 
justice and of publie good. They therefore prayed for an unrestricted commerce 
in every article of import and export, subject only to such moderate duties as the 
exigencies of the revenue, and a strict and impartial consideration of all classes 
of the people, might demand ; and, subject alone to this consideration, they most 
especially prayed for an unrestricted trade in corn, and in every article consti- 
tuting the food of man. He trusted the time was approaching when reason and 
experience would convince the agricultural interest that it was only by sound 
principles their prosperity could be maintained. If they consulted their real 
interest, they would see that the present was the time for carrying the arrange 
ment proposed by the petitioners into effect. He could assure the house thatif 
they were blind to their own interests, the philosophers and political economists 
of Germany and other continental nations were not; and if this country con 
tinued to defend itself by restrictions, Prussia and Germany would adopt the 
same course, and the consequence would be that the vis inertia of those intelli 
gent nations would be aroused, and they would become our most formidable 
rivals. Cermany was about to unite herself in one great confederacy against this 
country, so that if there ever was a period at which the house ought to consider 
how British manufactures could be extended, it was now. He hoped the voice 
of the people would be united to that of the most intelligent men of the country 
in the endeavour to shake off those baneful restrictions that cramped her come 
mercial freedom. (Hear.) 


Mr. Brotherton seconded the Petition; Mr. Cayley opposed its doc. 
trines, and Mr. Roebuck defended them; and in the course of his 
speech said, the question was so simple that any man of common 
sense could state it in five minutes, Sir Robert Peel, who followed 
Mr. Roebuck, was the great opponent of the Free Trade system during 
this morning's debate, and, in fairness, we give also his speech entire, 


Sir R. Peex said that the hon. member who had last addressed the house de 
clared that the question might be stated in five minutes; but although he had 
occupied a much longer period, he had not referred to one of the elements of the 
case contained in the petition. (Hear.) It was not necessary for him to state 
the number and importance of each of the elements composing that great ques 
tion of the corn laws,—he would only refer to one—the relation of this country 
with Ireland. (Hear.) The hon. member had not Considered the charge to 
which the land was subject ; he had omitted altogether the mention of the malt- 
tax (hear, hear), the land-tax, the tax by the tithe (for it had been admitted by 
our political economists to be a tax on the land), besides several other local 
charges. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet then read a statement of the 
charges which existed upon land ia the year 1823, from certain official returns, 
which showed that a vast amount was levied upon land, while a very small pro- 
portionate sum was paid upon houses and manufacturing premises. He would 
put it to the house whether it was not the policy of the Legislature to support the 
landed interest, and the cultivator of the soil; and he must say that a great en- 
deavour had been made against that interest, by representing the landowner as 
being actuated by a desire to support a monopoly for the augmentation of his 
wealth. (Hear, Hear.) He did not hesitate to say that if there was a free 
trade in corn, the land would be no longer able to bear the burdens with whieh 
it was at present charged. (Ilear.) There must at least be a different appro- 
priation of the poor-rates and the country-rates. He was desirous of saying a 
few words upon the term “ monopoly,” which was so frequently applied to the 
corn-laws. He observed that the petitioners did not confine themselves to a free 
trade in corn, but advocated the principle generally, and he could easily under 
stand why it was the inhabitants of the port of Liverpool were desirous to wit 
ness the destruction of all monopolies (hear); but did the manufacturers in the 
large inland towns join in the prayer? (Hear.) The manufacturers would be 
happy to witness a free trade in corn, but he doubted whether they would agree 
with the petitioners upon the application of the principle to articles of manufae- 
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. (Hear, hear.) It was to show that the monopoly with which the 
on Abc had ae taunted ae only that sort of protection which was afforded 
{o almost every article of British manufacture, % the imposition of a duty on the 
importation of articles manufactured abroad. He had made a careful selection 
of necessary of dress, as well as many conveniences and luxuries, and found 
that they all bore a duty for the protection of the British manufacturer. If the 

jculturalist was inclined to purchase articles of foreign manufacture, he would 
find, in addition to the price of the article itself, the following duties imposed :—~ 

his hat there was a tax of 10s. 6d., to protect the British manufacturer. 

.) Upon his linen there was a duty of 40 per cent.; upon his woollen 20 
cent.; and, if he wore a silk hat, he had to pay a duty of 1/. 5s. (Hear.) 

Tr his wife wished to wear a silk gown of foreign manufacture, she must pay a 
duty of 2/. 10s.; upon gloves 5s. per dozen was imposed; upon porcelain, 30 
cent.; upon glass, 20 per cent.; and upon gold plate 3/. 16s. 9d. per ounce. 
his walking-stick was taxed ; if it was the plain production, it paid 5s. a- 
thousand, but if the stick was mounted, painted, or otherwise ornamented, it paid 
aduty of 20 per cent. (Hear, and a laugh.) So that in every case in which the 
English manufacturer could be affected by the import a tax was imposed for his 
protection. (Hear, hear.) The right hon. baronet quoted many other articles 
subject to a tax upon their importation into this country, and contended that the 
manufacturer in this country enjoyed the protection of these duties against the 
foreigner, and that the corn-laws were only a similar protection upon the farmer. 
(Hear, hear.) It was therefore very unjustly denominated a monopoly. (Hear.) 


The hour of three o’clock having arrived, Sir Robert Peel was cut 
short in his speech by the Speaker’s leaving the chair, so that the de- 
bate stood adjourned until the following morning as a matter of course. 
The speakers on Thursday were, Sir Henry Parnell, Colonel Torrens, 
aud Sir George Strickland, in favour of the views of the petitioners; 
and Mr. Finch, Mr. Childers, Mr. Langdale, Sir Charles Burrell, Mr. 
Bennett, Mr. Robinson, Sir Harry Verney, and Lord Sandon against 
them. The two most important speeches on either side were those of 
Mr. Finch, against, and Sir Henry Parnell for, the doctrines set forth 
in the petition, and we balance these against each other, by giving both 
entire. 


Mr. Fincu declared himself opposed to any alteration in the present system of 
eorn laws. If, however, it should be found the best line of policy that a repeal 
should take place, he thought the petitioners had selected the most improper of 
all periods for carrying that object into effect. The agricultural interest was now 
in a state of the greatest depression ; and asa repeal of the Corn Laws could not 
be effected without inflicting very considerable injury upon the farmer, it would 
have been much wiser in the oe to have permitted the present state of de- 
— to pass by, and to have waited at least until a few prosperous seasons 
better fitted the agricultural interest for a change, which would at any period 
be attended with considerable loss. He did not think the distress in the agricul- 
tural districts arose from the operation of the Corn Laws, but from a combination 
of causes that were not all of them to be very easily traced: He was glad to find 
@ disposition in the petitioners to bring the whole question before the house, and 
not to confine themselves to a free trade in corn alone, and he hoped the discus- 
son would be of the same manly character, and that the question of free trade 
would not be tied down merely to the Corn Laws. The whole question of free 
trade was a great chimera. He believed, if the golden age could be revived, free 
trade might be employed; but before that could take place we must have a sea- 
sion of uninterrupted peace ; for if a war should happen to break out, great losses 
must necessarily accrue to the farmer by driving trade into its old channels. The 
abolition of the Corn Laws would lead to a total revolution in the social, manu- 
acturing, agricultural, commercial, and financial arrangements of the country, and 
m all probability result in her downfall. (Hear.) Trade could only be reduced 
10 a state of perfect freedom by an overwhelming tax upon capital ; public credit 
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would fall; and although it might be an amusing sight to see a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer weeping over the loss of his budget, or form a ludicrous caricature in 
the print shops to see a — entitled “Chancellor of the Exchequer wot lost 
his budget,” yet it would be attended with ruin to the country. The race in his 
opinion was not between the manufacturer and the agriculturist of this country, 
but between the agriculturist of England and the agriculturist of Poland. The 
hon. member for London, who had voted against free trade, objected to a free trade 
even between different parts of the empire, on the ground that it would interfere 
with the chartered rights of the city of London. He (Mr. Finch), however, did 
not oppose the principle on such a contracted ground, for he should be friend] 
to not only a free trade between England and Scotland, and England and Ireland 
but between every place within the bounds of the kingdom. He looked at the 
question in a more extended view, and considering that it would not only affect 
every class in this country, but also the interests of the East and West Indies, 
he felt bound to give all the opposition in his power to so violent and injurious a 
principle. 

Sir H. Parnewt said that having a petition to present upon this subject, he 
trusted the house would permit him to make afew observations upon the question, 
The hon. member who last addressed the house grounded his case upon the in- 
terest the farmer had in this question. Now, whenever such a position was stated 
in that house, he felt itto be his duty to contradict it in the most direct and posi- 
tive manner. (Hear.) It was a gross delusion practised upon the farmer by the 
landlords, to say that they, the farmers, were interested in the continuance of tlie pre- 
sent system of Corn Laws. (Hear, hear.) Let the question be fully and fairly discussed, 
and let the farmer really understand his own interest, and he would undertake to say 
that it would be impossible to maintain the doctrine that the two interests were 
identical, and it would be equally impossible that the monopoly of the Corn Laws 
could any longer exist. (Hear, hear.) The farmer was a person who had to ob- 
tain his livelihood by the application of his capital in a particular pursuit—the 
tillage of land, for instance; his interest, therefore, depended upon the rate of 
return rendered by his capital, which again — upon the price of the pro- 
duce of the land with reference to the rent. If the price fell, or, in other words, 
if it were reduced by the repeal of the Corn Laws, the interest of the farmer must 
be put to rights, and his losses prevented, by a reduction in the rate of rent. 
(Hear, hear.) When it was clearly proved that the interest of the farmer de- 
pended upon the price of the produce of the land with reference to rent, the 
farmer must be satisfied that he had no interest in the monopoly of the Com 
Laws, but that the landlord had. (Hear, hear.) The whole community, in fact, 
was taxed by the Corn Laws, for the purpose only of increasing the rent of the 
landlord. (Hear.) It had been stated that 12,000,000 of individuals were in- 
terested in the question; but that was a most erroneous argument, inasmuch as 
only a few hundred thousand landlords were really benefitted by the Corn Laws. 
If landlords were to receive less than they now received by 500,000/. or 1,000,9001. 
a-year in consequence of the Corn Laws, that money would remain in the pockets 
of the consumer; the actual income of the country would not be interfered with, 
although landlords would have less, but the money being in the pockets of the 
consumer, it would pay as much tax, employ as much labour, and do as much, or 
even more, good than even if it were in the pockets of the landlord. (Hear.) 
With regard to the evils apprehended from a repeal of the Corn Laws, he be- 
lieved they had really no foundation in fact. (Hear, hear.) As to the excessive 
taxation of the landlord, he believed it was greatly exaggerated. The malt-tax 
had been said to be a tax on the land, but he denied that it was. He would ask 
who paid it? (Hear.) The landlord paid very little, for it fell upon the great 
mass of the community. As to the county and highway rates, though they fell 
on the land, they were expended in the improvement of the land—such as mak- 
ing roads, &c., from all of which the landlords benefited. (Hear, hear.) Now 
with regard to the poor-rates, the landlords complained of their excess, but it 
should be known how much the landlords might have done if they had endea- 
voured in time to prevent the abuse of the poor-laws. (Hear, hear.) Neither did 
he agree in the supposed injurious effect which the abolition of the Corn Laws 
would have on our manufactures. The protection of a tax upon our imports ought 
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to be discontinued ; it was an useless protection, and” productive of mischief: 
The 40 or 50 per cent. imposed upon articles of manufacture imported into this 
country was, in fact, a dead letter. (Hear.) His constituents, who were t 
manufacturers of linen, and knew their own interest as well as others, would be 
lad to see the protection on that article thrown away. All the arguments upon 
t subject were entirely useless. The whole question was involved in one 
principle, and the great evil was that under the a circumstances of the 
country, there was an enormous quantity of capital unemployed, and a super- 
abundance of labour. That capital.and that labour wanted employment, and the 
house ought to endeavour to remove all the impediments which prevented their 
employment. (Hear, hear.) In proportion then to the reduction in price would 
be the increase of consumption and the employment of capital. The Corn Laws 
stood first in the way, and he should be glad to see that impediment first removed. 
(Cheers.) 


The third day’s debate was resumed on the morning sitting of 
Friday, by Mr. O'Reilly, who spoke against any alteration in the Corn 
Laws; and Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Lambert, Sir John Tyrrell, Mr. Walker, 
and Mr. Pease, followed on the same side. The speakers in favour of 
such alteration, were Mr. Harvey, Mr. Baines, Mr. Maxwell, Mr. 
T. Attwood, and Mr. O’Connell. Mr. Cobbett, Mr. Lambert, and 
Mr. Attwood, thought the change in the currency, and the weight of 
the debt greatly injurious to the landed interest, and advocated either a 
revision of the one, or an adjustment of the other, as essential to its 
relief. Mr. Harvey made an admirable speech on the question, in the 
course of which he gave utterance to some bold and important truths. 
We cannot insert the whole, but the two extracts which we subjoin 
will show the general character of the speech. 


No mistake could be greater than to suppose that the interests of the tenants 
and the landlords were the same, for they were diametrically opposed to each 
other. The landlords had had their day of prosperity—their Pitt, and church and 
state system ; but the day of retribution was now at hand. It was idle for them, 
now that they were called upon to pay, to say that if they suffered the fundholder 
would not be paid. If the landowners were all swept away to-morrow, it would 
be nothing to the fundholders unless they could carry the land with them. Let 
them not receive a farthing of rent, the fundholder, the creditor of the country, 
who had lent the country money in its time of need, would not be the worse off. 
(Hear, hear.) Every acre of land in this kingdom, everything above and below it, 
the mines, the forests, were all mortgaged to the public creditor; and when the 
landowner could no longer pay the interest of the mortgage the fundowner would 
be in the position of a private mortgagee; he would walk in and the landlord 
walk out. I repeat that every acre of land in this country is mortgaged to the 
fundholder, and to that, as a Liberal or Radical, if they pleased, I would keep 
them. The Radicals were constantly taunted with wanting to rob the fundholder, 
to shrink from the payment of that debt, which was contracted with their eyes 
open, for what gentlemen on the opposite side contended were great national ad- 
Vantages ; but | am not one of those, and would maintain that when it should 
appear that the interest of the debt could not be paid—that was, 30 millions 
a-year could not be paid—they must let those who advanced the principal money 
Into possession, unless they could do what it was for them to propose, and which 
I think it would be wise in the fundholders to accept, viz. come to an equitable 
adjustment. (Loud laughter.) Gentlemen seem to start with the bare idea of 
national insolvency ; but did none of them ever hear of private insolvency? My 
professional experience has supplied many instances, and I have often smiled at 
the shifts and vagaries which the pride of debtors suggest ; but reflection soon 
tells them that a speedy settlement is the most satisfactory, and I would appeal 
to the merchants and tradesmen around me, whether, in these days of declining 

usiness, a dividend of 10s. in the pound is not considered a very handsome com- 
Position. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” and laughter.) To be sure it would be a motley and 
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mighty meeting to see 280,000 dowagers and housemaids, peers and benefit so. 
cieties, men and minors, of all ages and countries, brought together to take into 
consideration the amount of a great national debt. I should like to be present to 
watch the faces of the opposite parties. I wonder who would first break silence, 
(Loud laughter.) However, this and all such matters will be easily arranged, 
At present the suggestion is novel—but these discussions will work marvellously, 
(Hear.) They would have the effect of opening the eyes of the people to their 
true condition, 

Before I sit down, I may be allowed to say a few words as to the landlords, 
and the effects of a free trade upon them. For the man of a moderate income— 
those whose estates varied from 500/. to 2,000/.—great suffering was at hand, 
especially where the income was largely anticipated by incumberances ; but the 
man of a mighty income—those who had 100,000/. a-year—would be able to 
weather the storm, if he could condescend to live upon half that amount. Men 
must adapt themselves to events which their madness had made inevitable, 
(Hear, hear.) It was no use to deny it. The lords of the soil had had their 
day. For more than thirty years they triumphed over and trampled upon every 
body, and every thing, and they must be prepared for that day of retribution, 
which, in this world, as well as the next, awaits him who does wrong. In my hum- 
ble judgment the reckoning is not distant. (Hear, hear.) 


The discussion becoming more and more tedious, and the patience 
of the House being quite exhausted, Mr. Ewart at length rose to 
reply— 

Mr. Ewart, in reply, said he would promise two things—first, that he would 
not speak five minutes ; next, that he would confine himself closely to the point. 
He must begin by thanking the right hon. baronet (Sir R. Peel), for having vir 
tually supported the petition from Liverpool. The whole tendency of the right 
hon. baronet’s arguments merely went to show that other monopolists existed, as 
well as landed-monopolists. He had proved, not that they were not monopolists, 
but that they were not the only monopolists. The Liverpool petition prayed for 
relief from monopolies generally, as well as for ge relief from a monopoly of 
the supply of food. The general principle, therefore, of the right hon. baronet’s 
speech was favourable to the case of the petitioners rather than to the landed in- 
terest. But besides, he apprehended that the right hon. baronet had erred in 
detail. In the table of duties to which the right hon. baronet referred, the num. 
ber of items was 1149. Of these about 800 were for food and raw materials, 
intended either for purposes of revenue, or for the protection of the landed inte- 
rest. Of the 349 remaining items, 58 were for distinct manufactured articles 
(the rest being varying duties on the same kind of article.) Of these 58 items 
the greater part were not protections of British industry. In the staple articles 
of cotton, wool, silk, and iron, we wanted no protection. The rest might be 
consolidated in one term, which he (Mr. Ewart) would borrow from the right 
hon. baronet, and call “the walking-stick interests.” The hon. member for 
Beverley had said, “ By altering the corn law you will not diminish our burdens, 
you only shift them.” The advocates of repeal answered, “ We may not lessen 
your burden, but we may increase your power of bearing it ; we may not at once 
reduce your debt, but we may better enable you to pay it!” With respect to the 
other arguments advanced on behalf (as it was erroneously said) of the landed in- 
terest, he (Mr. Ewart) would adopt a quotation already made on the other side, 
and say, 

“ The land has bubbles, as the water has, and these are of them.” 


The petition was then laid upon the table, and the bubble burst. It 
had been inflated so long, that it had lost all its capacity for further ex- 
pansion, and the whole exploded at once, and ended in nothing, unless 
it be thought that the dissemination of the opinions uttered on either 
side were worth the time consumed in the three days’ discussion. 
Some, who regard the House of Commons chiefly as an arena or stage, 
on which different parties are to combat for victory in debate, may con- 
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ceive the time well employed ; but we, who think that the House of 
Commons is an assembly for the transaction of real business, and the 
bringing to the test of rejection or adoption, the measures proposed for 
the benefit of the country, think that every discussion should terminate 
in the submitting some proposition arising out of it: or otherwise every 
subject may be exhausted in preliminary debates which end in nothing; 
and when the real contest comes to take place, in dividing upon the 
measure recommended, the previous exhaustion will so break down the 
interest, lessen the utility of any subsequent debate, that it will be 
difficult to bring men either to speak or act upon it with any thing 
like the earnestness and vigour that is essential to carry any great 
measure through the House. We hope therefore to see this com- 
paratively new feature, of long discussions and adjourned debates 
without divisions, speedily reformed. 








CULPABILITY OF THOSE WMO DECLINE TO ACT WHEN THE GREAT INTE-~ 
RESTS OF A NATION ARE AT STAKE. 


Soton, the celebrated legislator of Athens, we are told, enacted a law for the 
capital punishment of every citizen who should continue neuter when parties ran 
high in that republic. He considered, it should seem, the declining to take a 
decided part on great and critical occasions, an indication of such a culpable in« 
difference to the interest of the commonwealth, as could be expiated only by 
death. While we blame the rigour of this law, we must confess the principle on 
which it was founded, is just and solid. In a political contest, relating to par- 
ticular men or measures, a well-wisher may be permitted to remain silent; but 
when the great interests ofa nation are at stake, it becomes every man to act with 
firmness and vigour.— Robert Hall. 


Cuarity anv Sunpay ScHoors. 


We need not discuss the various causes which have united to render old en- 
dowments in favour of education so signally inefficient. The labours of the 
Commissioners for inquiring into abuses connected with Public Charities, are 
paitially before the public :—we trust the time is not far distant, when some prac- 
tical good will be attained by the investigation. It is disgraceful, that trustees 
should be permitted, for the sake of securing emoluments, to teach nothing but 
Latin and Greek to a few select pupils, where the donors of the funds have dis« 
tinetly prescribed the education of the lower classes, of persons not having the 
Means of common sustentation, nay, of parish paupers. The mild correctives 
of legislative wisdom must surely be applied before long to such monstrous 
evils. From the times to which we have just referred, down to the year 1798, the 
= of slumber seems to have settled upon the country with regard to popular 

ucation. Sunday Schools had, indeed, for some years been extensively es- 
tablished in various parts of the kingdom, and, in detached situations, were 
carried on with various degrees of success ; but, as they were then chiefly taught 
by hired teachers, most of them were miserably conducted. Still, a certain pro- 
Portion of good was done. As early as the year 1787, the Sunday School Society 
were able to report, that ‘‘ the schools were well attended ; that the scholars not 
only learned to read, but that their general behaviour was improved, and that the 
very neighbourhood in which such schools were established, exhibited examples 
of decency, regularity, and security, to which they had long been unaccustomed.” 

twas not till the beginning of the present century, that gratuitous teachers fairly 
took out of the hands of the hireling, this “ work of faith and labour of love.”— 
tic Review. 











FIRST DISCUSSION ON THE DISSENTERS’ CLAIMS 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 





We have not hitherto noticed in our pages the proceedings in the 
House of Lords; and our reason for this omission is, that we do not 
remember any thing of public interest or importance that has tran. 
spired in that assembly since the ooune of the Session: besides 
which, our pages have been already fully occupied with the proceedings 
of the House of Commons; and to them we shall still give the largest 
share of our space and attention, because the Commoners being re- 
sponsible to their constituents, who may return or remove them ata 
future election, it is more important that their proceedings should be 
extensively known than those of the Lords, who are irresponsible, and 
placed above all check or controul. Still, however, when any thing 
of very pressing interest or importance takes place in the Upper House, 
we shall occasionally notice its proceedings as well as those of the 
Lower. 

On the evening of Friday, the 21st inst., it being known that Lord 
Grey would present a Petition from certain resident Members of the 
University of Cambridge, for the admission of Dissenters to that Uni- 
versity, the subject attracted great attention, and the House of Lords 
was well filled with Peers at an early hour. The business of the Com- 
mons being uninviting, a large number of Commoners (not less than 
two hundred at least) attended below the bar, and in front of and 
around the throne, to hear the debate; while the two galleries—the 
one for gentlemen, and the other for ladies—were crowded: the whole 
presenting a very animated appearance. In addition to the greater 
size of the House of Lords, and its more rich and appropriate furni- 
ture, it must be admitted that there is an air of good breeding and 
refinement—of calm dignity and gentlemanly courtesy—which gives 
to their proceedings a very superior tone of elevation above those of 
the House of Commons. The members are not so numerous—the 
large majority are older—and there is not the same eager desire to 
speak, and consequent competition for the favour of catching the 
Speaker’s eye, as in the Lower House; and in those few who do take 
part in the debates, there is a higher average of talent; so that a good 
discussion in the House of Lords is much more agreeable to hear and 
witness than one in the House of Commons. 


The speakers on the motion for laying this petition on the table, 


were only five:—Earl Grey, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellen-. 


borough, Lord Brougham, and Lord Durham ;. the Duke of Cumber- 
land saying only a few words. Of the speeches, Lord Grey’s was the 
longest, the Duke of Wellington’s the most impassioned, Lord Ellen- 
borough’s the smoothest, Lord Brougham’s the most powerful, Lord 
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Darham’s the most liberal, and the Duke of Cumberland’s the most 


‘feeble. They were all, however, well worth listening to; and none of 


them were in the least degree tiresome, or awakened the slightest feel- 
ing of impatience, which is a rare thing to say of any debate whatever 
in the House of Commons. The claims of other topics on our space 
will render it impossible to give the whole of the speeches: but we feel 
the importance of the subject so strongly that we shall give all we can 
of each. 


Earl Grey said he had now to present to their lordships a petition which ap- 
to him to deserve their most serious and attentive consideration. This 

petition came from a number of members of the University of Cambridge, who, 
although members of the established church, prayed that their lordships would 
relieve the Dissenters from one of those grievances which, in their petitions to 
Parliament, the Dissenters had described as one with which their interests were 
deeply connected, and which they anxiously wished to be removed. In the 
prayer of that petition he need not state to their lordships, to whom his opinions 
were well known, his entire concurrence, That petition had been put into his 
hands by most respectable individuals, and he was happy to bring it before the 
house, praying, as it did, for an object which appeared to him to be most just and 
reasonable in itself, and which, if agreed to, would, in his opinion, prove emi- 
nently conducive to the interests of the established church. It was signed by 63 
members of the University of Cambridge—a number bearing a most respectable 
proportion to the whole number of mem*ers of the senate generally resident in 
that University. The number generally resident, he was told, was somewhere 
between 170 and 180. The number of persons by whom it was signed amounted 
therefore to more than one-third of the actual residents. He believed that, from 
the ‘resident members of the senate, there must be deducted several who, from 
age, infirmity, and other causes, seldom took part in the affairs of the senate; aud 
he had also to state that several members of the senate, who had not signed the 
oo to the number of eight or ten at least, were favourable to its prayer. He 

d therefore to state, and he would state it with confidence, that a very con- 
siderable proportion of those members of the senate who took part generally in 
the affairs of that body were favourable to the prayer of this petition. But he felt 
still greater satisfaction in stating that it was signed by men who were highly re- 
spectable for their moral worth and their extensive attainments. It was signed by 
2 heads of houses, by 9 professors, and by 11 tutors of colleges, comprising some 
of the most eminent members of the University. He need not state to any one 
who was at all acquainted with the University of Cambridge, the high character 
of those by whom the petition was signed, when he mentioned the names of Pro- 
fessors Airy, Sedgwick, Musgrave, Lee, and many others, than whom there were 
hot more eminent persons in the University—emioent for general knowledge, 
eminent for Science, eminent for the excellence of their moral conduct in life, and 
well known to be zealously attached to the interests of the established church. 
Amongst the tutors they found the names of men equally celebrated. It was 
only necessary, in proof of this allegation, to mention the names of Messrs. Pea- 
cock, Bowstead, and Thirlwall. The last-named gentleman was considered one 
of the most eminent scholars in Europe, and no body of men could be more es- 
timable for their moral character, for their extensive acquirements, or for the en- 
lightened and honest zeal which distinguished their attachment to the established 
church. Amongst others whom he might particularly notice was the Rev. Mr. 

ughes,—a gentleman whg was highly distinguished in the University, and 
who, he believed, was now examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln. It 
could not for a moment te supposed that such individuals as these could harbour 
any design against the interests of the established church. He might, perhaps, 
be asked how it happened that an application of this kind had been made to their 
lordships, when it might have been made to the senate of the University? The 
Teason was short and satisfactory. It was merely this—that under the existing 
system the petitioners had it not in their power to proceed in that manner with 
any chance of success. This was sufficiently explained by a reference to the 
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constitution of the senate. It was, according to that constitution, in the 

the caput, and not only of the caput, but in the power of every individual of that 
body, to put a veto on any proposition that might be made. On two occasions 
attempts were made to bring the case of the Dissenters before that body. Pro. 
fessor Farish endeavoured to bring it under consideration in Michaelmas term 
last. His proposition was at once met bya positive negative. It was afterwards 
introduced by Professor Hewett, in Hilary term last, and it was again met bya 
positive denial. The petnnne found that they could proceed in no other way, 
and therefore they had come to this house. They had no chance of succeedi 
where such a power existed ; for if nine-tenths of the University of Cambri 
were in favour of any particular measure, though it might appear to be for the 
interest of the university or of the church, yet any one member of the caput might, 
by exercising this prejudicial veto, put an end to it. Such was the reason which 
induced the petitioners to come to that house. 


Many might suppose that what this petition prayed for was not consistent with 
the original institution of the University of Cambridge. But such was not the 
fact ; the petitioners sought to remove restrictions which were imposed on the 
University long subsequent to its foundation, and under the circumstances which 
was stated in the petition. He did not think that any danger was likely to result 
to the established church by adopting such a course. On the contrary, he wasof 
opinion that it would be productive of great and manifold benefits. He could not 
imagine that the admission to university honours of individuals of high character 
and great learning, though differing from the established church in their religious 
tenets, could be productive of any ill effect. Those individuals having the bene- 
fit of a learned shinee: having reaped the fruits of that instruction which the 
university afforded, when they arrived at that period when they naturally wished to 
apply for those distinctions to which they were entitled, ought not to be stopped 
short in their honourable career. He could not conceive that any danger either 
to the church or to the university could or would result from acceding to thei 
application. In his view of the question it would be more really conducive to the 
true interests of the church and to the true interests of the university if that course 
was adopted which would bring members of the Church of England and Dis 
senters more closely together,—which would tend to soften angry feelings, to 
obliterate the marked line of distinction which now existed between the two 
bodies, and to do away with that animosity which a sense of injury and of ex 
clusion necessarily engendered. This, in his opinion, would be truly beneficial. 
This was not his own opinion merely. In stating it, he expressed the opinion of 
many wise and good men. The illustrious duke opposite (the Duke of Cumber- 
land) had asked him on a former occasion whether this petition came from mem- 
bers of both universities ; and he informed the illustrious duke in reply, thatit 
emanated only from the University of Cambridge. The reason of this was, be 
cause they would see a most material distinction between the rules and regulations 
of the two universities. At Cambridge a Dissenter of any denomination might 
be admitted to the advantage of a learned education without subscribing any de 
claration whatever, and many were now seeking education there who were not 
members of the established church. This was not the practice at the other 
university, where, on matriculation, they took the oath. Now, he would ask, had 
any evil or any disadvantage whatever been experienced by the Church of Eng- 
land from the practice which prevailed in the University of Cambridge? Far 
from it. He believed that instances could be adduced where Dissenters who 
were educated at Cambridge had become members of the Established Church. 
If Dissenters were admitted to all the previous advantages of education in the 
university,—if they studied there for three years, the time necessary to elapse be 
fore a degree could be conferred,—when they had been suffered to go so far, Was 
it, he demanded, expedient, was it just, could it be useful to the church, to stop 
short at the period when they had by study and by long residence a right to & 
pect, in reason, that they should receive the well-earned fruits of their care 
industry? Was that the time to shut the door against them, and to refuse thei 
the liberty of profiting by those advantages which their education at the universilf 
had enabled them to possess? Why should not a Dissenter educated at the 
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university be allowed to assume those academic honours which gave importance 
to ; ional men? Many of the Dissenters at Cambridge had evinced 
abilities of the highest order. He had heard of a Quaker there who had dis- 
inguished himself greatly at his examinations, Was it, he again asked, 
fitting, after a residence of three years,—after having received all the benefit of an 
enlightened education—that the Dissenter should be told that he must stop short— 
that he should be deprived of that which was the object of his most anxious 
desire? If those individuals were, by these means, deprived of those advantages 
which they ought to derive from a great civil establishment, would they not 
hard in order that they might be allowed to attain them by the formation 

ofother establishments? That was a consideration which he thought it was ve 
natural for them to attend to; for assuredly it was not just, if they were not ad- 
mitted to the full benefit of the two universities, to prevent them from obtaining 
elsewhere the same advantages which they vainly looked for in those universities, 
conformably with their own views and feelings. Believing as he did in the supe- 
rior purity and excellence of the doctrines and tenets of the established church, 
he certainly did think that the most likely effect of conceding what was asked for 
in the petition to which he was now calling their lordships’ notice, would be to 
bring over to the established church many —_ who did not at present belong 
toit. He thought, therefore, that he had stated-sufficient reasons for inducing 
their lordships to inquire carefully into the expediency of complying with the 

of the petition,—a prayer founded, as he conceived, in justice, and su 
ported on grounds entirely consistent with the most earnest desire, which in all 
thesef iscussions ought to be professed and entertained, for the security and wel- 
fare of the established church. (Hear, hear.) It was, in his opinion, unneces- 
saty for him to state any thing further on these points before he proceeded to read 
the remainder of the petition, to which he was desirous of calling their lordships” 
Most serious attention. He believed that he had satisfactorily shown that the 
petition asked for nothing inconsistent with the original constitution of the Uni- 
versity. It proposed that Dissenters should be admitted to the privilege of 
obtaining degrees—a concession which could be in nowise dangerous either to 
the University or the establishment, and would at the same time relieve from 
disabilities, of which they justly complained, a class of persons who, on account 
of their general attachment to the liberties and constitution of the country, were 
asmuch deserving of the attention of that house as any class of His Majesty’s 
a (Hear, hear.) He professed himself to be a sincere and ardent well- 
wisher to the success of their claims whenever they were supported by justice, 
but whenever they were pushed to an unreasonable length, and pressed forward 
Incombination with declarations which, if acted on, would, he thought, be de- 
structive of the established church, he should not fail to oppose them. He 
ited that a want of moderation should have been shown by any portion of 
the Dissenters, for he thought that it could be productive of no other result than 
ye injury to their cause ; but he conscientiously believed that the great majority 
of those who dissented from the church disapproved very much of the proceed- 
ings to which he alluded. (Hear, hear.) They were, indeed, entirely disclaimed 
by several members of that respectable body with whom he had had that day an 
imerview, and who stated, that though not as Dissenters, but as members of the 
community, they might entertain the opinion, which had been maintained by 
some men attached to the doctrines of the church of England, that the existence 
ofany established church whatever did vot tend to the advantage of religion; yet 
y Were not willing to press that question on the Legislature, being desirous of 
confining their complaints to those grievances of which they could fairly com- 
un, and from which he would most anxiously and earnestly endeavour to 
telieve them, whenever he had an opportunity of successfully bringing forward a 

Measure for that purpose. 


The Duke of WettixcTon rose, and said that he should have followed on the 
Present occasion the course which he had pursued on other occasions—namely, 
‘0 refrain from discussing the subject matter of petitions at the time of their pre- 
‘entation, had not a great degree of importance been attached to the one now 
under consideration, in consequence of the previous notice given by the noble earl 
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of his intention to present it, and the speech with which the noble e.rl had intgy. 
duced it to their lordships. Under these circumstances, he felt it n to 
address a few words to the house at the present moment. Ile certainly could 
not help lamenting that the illustrious duke, the Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, was not in his place in their lordships’ house on the present ; 
for he would have been able to state, with much more accuracy than he (the Duke 
of Wellington) could, what were the peculiar circumstances attending the grant. 
ing of degrees in the particular University to which the petition referred. (Hea, 
hear.) He (the Duke of Wellington) could not be supposed to be much a. 
quainted with matters of this description, meme to either university, but less g9 
with reference to Cambridge University than Oxford University ; but it ap; 
from the statement of the nobiz earl himself, that the University of Canby 
was a corporation possessing the power of judging and deciding on the 
question which formed the prayer of the petition. (Hear, hear.) The present 
petition, then, was a — from sixty members of this corporation (most 
respectable individuals he admitted them to be); and here again he had occasion 
to regret that the illustrious duke (the Chancellor of the University) was not 

resent, to bear testimony to their high character, calling upon their lordshipst. 
interfere in their legislative capacity, in order to overrule the decision come to 
the other members of the corporation. The noble earl had stated, no doubt 
great accuracy, the history of the regulations respecting the grant of degrees, and 
had called on the house to review those regulations and alter them, at the request 
of the sixty individuals whose names were attached to the present petition. But 
he believed that the entire senate was composed of some 4000 individuals, andhe 
was confident that, had the proposition referred to in the petition been brought 
regularly before the senate, the sixty individuals whose names were attachedto 
the petition would have been found to be the only individuals in its favour, while 
all the remaining members were opposed to it. 

But when any question respecting Dissenters was submitted to their lordships, 
their first business ought to be to inquire, “ Who were Dissenters?” Many of 
them only differed from members of the Church of England respecting one or 
two articles; others, again, did not agree with the members of the establishment 
on any one point. Some denied the existence of the Trinity, and some were com 
plete Atheists. It therefore became a serious question for their lordship’s con 
sideration whether they would adopt any measure which would have the effectof 
giving power in the Universities to persons comprehended under the vague dene 


mination of Dissenters. (Hear, hear.) That the regulations of the University at 


Cambridge differed from those of the University at Oxford was perfectly true. 
The noble earl had stated that a Dissenter might receive his education at Cam 
bridge, but that he could not take the degree of bachelor of arts, unless he was 
prepared to sign certain articles, which were nothing else than the articles of 
Christianity, and which he was required to sign as the articles of his education 
as a Christian. If he refused to sign, he could not of course obtain a degree, 
and this was described to be a grievance, because it subjected him to disadvan 
tages in the professions of law and medicine. He believed that in the medic 
profession a university degree did carry with it some advantages, and in the pro 
fession of the law it enabled the professor to save two years in keeping his terms. 
But this was not owing to the regulations of the Universities—it was owing tothe 


‘rules adopted by the benchers of the inns of court and other bodies, over which 


the authorities of the University had no controul. Under these circumstances, 
he entreated their lordships not to consent unnecessarily to interfere with the 
charters of the University of Cambridge, and force it, on the application of @ 
small minority of the members of the senate, to make alterations in its own by- 
laws. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Et exsorovcn was of opinion that no question could be brought before 
their lordships more important, or more interesting to large classes of His 
Majesty's subjects, than that which had been introduced to the notice of the 
house by the presentation of the present petition. In considering this subject be 
apprehended there would be felt not merely difficulties in principle, but p 
difficulties, which even if the difficulties in principle shou!d be surmounted, the 
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Legislature would not be able successfully to encounter. Undoubtedly the 
jons mentioned by his noble friend who had just sat down to interfering by 
Parliamentary enactment with the charters and privileges of the University of 
Cambridge were not small. He (Lord Ellenborough) confessed that he felt the 
Fepssition to acquiesce, if practicable, in the wishes of the petitioners. 
Gor pat advantage to the public in providing for the joint education of all 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects, though entertaining different religious opinions, 
in an establishment where the ministers of the established church received their 
instruction. (Hear, hear.) He considered that such unions formed in early life 
for the purpose of education would be productive of great advantage to the esta- 
blished church, and of very great advantage to the country. (Hear, hear.) On 
the other hand, it could not be considered in any other light than as a great dis- 
to cause any persons professing a particular religious belief to enter- 
tain the feeling that they were harshly treated by the laws of the country, and 
etcluded from benefits solely on account of their religious opinions. (Hear.) 
Undoubtedly there could not be any objection, on principle, to extending to 
persons dissenting from the church of England all such advantages resulting from 
the conferring of degrees in the Universities as might _— them on an equal 
footing with their fellow subjects who were members of the church of England 
inthe profession of medicine and the law. Buthe must at the same time declare 
that nothing should induce him to consent to grant to persons dissenting from the 
doctrines of the church of England power and authority in the Universities, 
which, though they might be lay corporations, he could not but consider as being 
pretically, intimately, and essentially connected with the established church. 
(Hear, hear.) Here he drew a distinction from which nothing should induce 
him to depart. Any advantage which the Dissenters required to enjoy at the 
Universities, and which it would be consistent with principle and practically pos- 
sible for their lordships to grant, let them have it in common with their fellow- 
subjects of the established church; but he would grant them nothing which, b 
possibility, could lead to their obtaining any power or authority from te 4 
rath might result to the church of England. He stated distinctly the principle 
by which he should be guided, if he should be called on to give any vote on this 
deeply interesting and important subject. At present he was ready to do any 
thing in his power, whatever his private and personal feelings might be on the 
question, for the purpose of maintaining, if it were now possible, religious peace 
inthis country. The preservation of religious peace was the object of the noble 
duke who had just sat down, in proposing the two great measures of religious 
Wlief which passed during his tenure of office. In the attainment of that object 
he (Lord Ellenborough) would be ever ready to assist ; and he confessed that at 
present moment he saw nothing more likely to prevent its consummation 
than the adoption of a course by that house, or by the Legislature, which should 
have the effect of associating with that difference in religious opinions which they 
might not be able to overcome political distinctions, of uniting both, and, by 
uniting them, of inflicting on this country the greatest curse with which any com- 
munity could be visited. (Hear, hear.) 

The Lorn Cuaxcector said he had heard with the greatest satisfaction many 
of the sentiments to which the noble baron had just given utterance. The ex- 
pressions which had fallen from the noble baron of toleration and of friendly re- 
gard towards those who conscientiously dissented from the Established Church, 

the wise counsel which he had given to the members of the establishment, 

to follow the path of peace and conciliation, as being the most likety to lead to 
security of their own church, had caused him (the Lord Chancellor) great 
ion; and he could not help thinking that they came with peculiar and 
*ppropriate grace from the descendants of one of the most eloquent, learned, and, 
without desiring to institute any disparaging or invidious comparison, one of the 
most tolerant and enlightened prelates that ever lived, either during his own time 
Orat the present moment. (Hear,hear.) He repeated, that it was highly grate- 
to him to find such sentinents entertained by the noble lord, with whom he 
te ee in thinking that it was hardly possible to overrate the importance of 
the subject under consideration, as it would be difficult to overrate the diffi- 
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culties attending it. In his mind there did not exist any difficulty in point of 
principle, but merely as to the details of the measure, and the manner in which it 
might be thought expedient to carry it into effect. Whether, for instance, any 
guards or restrictions should, on mature consideration, be deemed n 

(but if not necessary, most inexpedient, in his opinion, would such restrictions 
be) in carrying into effect the great principle of civil and religious liberty, which 
this question jointly involved. That there might be difficulties besetting their 
path, in seeking the best mode of acting on these principles, he was as ready ag 
the noble baron to admit. But he must say that he considered this to be no 
speculative question ; it was no visionary or fancied grievance of which the Dig. 
senters now complained ; it was not a matter merely of principle, as many of the 
subjects lately taken up by that highly respectable and most virtuous and en. 
lightened body of men appeared to him in some respects to be; but it was q 
practical evil—a grievance which met them in the ordinary transactions of life, 
and which imposed a burden on them in the way of disquatification, from which 
the rest of their fellow subjects were free (hear, hear)—free, he repeated, only 
because they conscientiously adhered to the doctrines of the established religion of 
the state, and conformed to its rules and discipline, and from which the Dig 
senters were not free, only because they as conscientiously dissented from the Ey 
tablished Church, and would not conform to its discipline. (Hear, hear.) 
the same rule as he claimed for himself, and for the bulk of their lordships, the 
undeniable and imprescriptible right to have a church which they approved of, 
and to follow the principles which they Segoe the same rule, and 
the parity of the same reason, was he compelled (but that he did it 
cheerfully, and therefore should not say that he was compelled) at once to 
grant to all Dissenters tke right as high and imprescriptible on their part to wor 
ship their Creator according to the dictates of their own conscience, without being 
degraded in their own eyes or those of their fellow-subjects for so doing. (Hear) 
He would not, however, weary their lordships by insisting on truisms, for he be. 
lieved no person would be found hardy enough to remain adverse in principle 
to the propositions which he had just stated. But though universally admitted 
in principle, they were yet denied in practice, and there was no denial of them 
which created a greater practical grievance to the Dissenters than their actual ex. 
clusion from all academic distinctions. Their lordships would not, he believed, 
admit (at least he would not) that it could be possible for this exclusion to last 
much longer, whether by the law or practice of the country, or by the Universi 
Statutes, royal ordinances, or academical rules. That it should continue m 
longer in these our days he held to be a thing utterly impossible. (Hear.) Ifany 
man were asked to point to the country and the age in which it was inconceivable 
that such an exclusion existed, he would, if he were ignorant of the fact, at onee 
point to England as the country, and to the 19th century as the era. (Hear, hear) 
Ifa man wished to follow the medical profession, being desirous to devote his 
faculties and time to that most useful employment, painful to many individual 
but useful beyond almost all other professions to the community at large, be 
might, if he belonged to the established church, be enabled to pursue the pr 
fession by going to the University at Oxford or Cambridge, by residing within his 
own country, and by obtaining his education there; not, however, his medica 
education, be it observed, because though the two universities are the only two 
bodies having the power of granting medical degrees, they are also the only bodies 
which at once have the monopoly of the privilege, and of the incapacity to teach, 
(Great laughter.) They at once claimed for themselves the exclusive powerol 
making doctors, and at the same time loudly admitted, for they proclaimed theit 
incapacity, that they could not teach medicine, (‘ Hear,” and laughter.) They 
could only make doctors; they could not qualify them. (Continued laughi 
They could make a man a master of arts by teaching him mathematics and 
classics; but he must learn medicine elsewhere ; and after qualifying himself by 
seven years’ study in another part of the world, return to the bosom of his 
mater for the purpose of being created a doctor. (Laughter.) But if the same 
individual happened to be a conscientious Dissenter, he could not go to O: 

at all. He would, to be sure, be admitted at Cambridge, but even there he 
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pot be able to obtain a mathematical or doctor’s degree. For the purpose of ob- 
taining a degree in medicine, he must quit his home, his family, and friends, to 
toa foreign country. He must repair to Paris, to the Dutch Universities, as 
y used to be the case, or to the Scotch universities, for in London a know- 
ledge of the medical art was not to be acquired. It should be borne in mind that 
the law of Scotland was different in many respects from the law of England, and 
he(the Lord Chancellor) knew of many parents who had been deterred by that 
circumstance alone from sending their children to that country for the pur- 
of medical education. Still, however, the Dissenter had no chance; he 
might go abroad and remain there for three or four years, at great expense, receiv- 
ing instructions in medical science, and he might return again and find himself 
just in the same situation, as far as concerned the means of obtaining a degree, 
as when he first left. Why was he subject tothis hardship? Simply because he 
conscientiously differed from the religious opinions of the majority of his fellow- 
subjects in this part of the country. (Hear, hear.) That was the reason, 
and the only reason of the grievance under which the Dissenters; now la- 
boured, and under which he justly, and not one note louder than he ought, 
now complained. 

The Earl of Dunnam adverted to the regret expressed by the noble duke as to 
the absence of the illustrious field-martial, the Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge, from whom he might have had assistance in the present conversa- 
tion, but it was to be recollected that there was still present another illustrious 
field-marshal, the Chancellor of the University of Dublin, to whom he might well 
look for that coneurrence and support, of which in other instances accident de- 
prived him. The noble duke certainly regretted the absence of that illustrious 
= but that was not the only misfortune which befel him in the course of 

is advocacy of that which he was pleased to describe as the real sentiments of the 
University. The laws of the University, as the house was well aware, excluded 
Dissenters from the advantages of degrees with a view to the practice of the lay 
professions. Now, with the permission of the noble duke, he would ask him 
this—When he was the commander-in-chief of that gallant and conquering army 
which sustained the glory of the British name through so — campaigns, and 
brought a very doubtful contest to a conclusion full of triumph,—he would ask 
that noble duke whether he thought it would excite in his breast any feeling of 
sympathy with the great body of his dissenting fellow-countrymen if he had been 
compelled to inquire in his selection and employment of officers if they had sub 
setibed the thirty-nine articles of the church? He hoped that their lordships 
would not attach any importance to the argument founded upon the assertion that 
theeffect of the changes which the petitioners sought would be to overwhelm all 
corporations. The present petition had been considered as an attack upon all 
corporations, but he was sure noble lords would feel that that was any thing but 
a faithful representation of the matter, for the petitioners did not complain of any 
aet done by the corporation. But if they had, it would not have been a complaint 
uttered for the first time, as the history of that, as well as the history of other Uni- 
versities, fully testified. Ife would just beg their lordships’ attention to a short 
extract from Dyer'’s Academic Unity, in which that writer stated that “The pre- 
fice to the statutes made in his (Edward VI.'s) reign rightly begins with de- 
¢laring ‘ that the ancient statutes are obscure, unintelligible, semi-barbarous, and 
tat others more intelligible, fashioned more according to the condition of the 
times, and to the practice of the new learning, became requisite.’” His noble 

had referred to the well-known letter of James I., but it should be recol- 

in all references to that communication, that the first of the Stuarts was a 
monarch in nowise celebrated for his attachment to liberty. He was thus adverting 
briefly tothe various topics which had been touched on in the course of the discus- 
Sion, for it did appear to him a matter of the highest importance that every light 
‘ be thrown upon a question of such moment; and for the purpose of letting 
inthat light as effectively as possible, he did not scruple to. appeal to the illustrious 
opposite, to state, as he might be able to do from his long residence in Germany, 
practice of Protestant universities on the continent. Some noble lords ap- 


peared to be apprehensive that concession to the fair claims of the Dissenters. 


might be fraught with danger to the Established Church. Of that danger he for 
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one entertained not the slightest apprehension,—why should there be any 
danger? Did any noble lord mean to say that such was the condition of the 
Established Church, that it could not exist without.exclusive privileges? So far 
from his being a party to any such declaration, he should frankly and at once de. 
clare, that he, as a member of that church, desired nothing more for it than a clear 
stage and no favour. Itwas his full and deliberate conviction that the possession 
of exclusive privileges superinduced amongst the members, and still more amongst 
the clergy of the Established Church, an indifference most fatal to its interest, 
Instead of that lively, vigilant, and active exertion, essential to the maintenance 
and advancement of its beneficial working, those to whose care its interests were , 
intrusted overlooked the labours of those who for a long time past had been sow. 
ing seeds, the growth from which, at no distant period, would acquire a strength 
with which the power of that house would in vain endeavour to cope. He de- 
sired to know what benefit was expected to result from the refusal? Sure he 
was, that the Dissenters would be impatient to an intense degree, under the effect 
of such refusal ; and if it did not carry with it an accession of strength to the 
church, he hesitated not to affirm that it would bring an accession of weakness— 
weakness from within and hatred from without, Instead of having the Dissenters 
remaining, as respected the church, in a condition of neutrality, the effect of that 
refusal would be to convert that neutrality into the condition of mortal conflict, if 
the refusal, which he hoped never would be uttered, were uttered and persisted 
in. Would it not be an act of hostility against the Dissenters to refuse their 
claims and deny to them those concessions which in an enlightened age the great 
body of the people held to be their legitimate right? Could any man doubt that 
it would give great weight to the Dissenters, in any contest such as he had been 
glancing at, to have it known and admitted in society at large that the claims of 
dissent were founded in truth aud justice, and that the resistance to their claims 
was considered in all quarters but one to be unwise and impolitic, and self-de 
structive to that which might in such circumstances seek to exist as a monopolized 
and exclusive church? (No, no,’”’ from the Opposition benches.) Noble 
lords might express their dissent, but he would contend that the results of their 
resistance to which he was adverting could not be otherwise than in perfect ace 
cordance with his anticipation, Would it then be wise—would it be safe—that 
such an impression should go abroad as that that house at all approved of the re- 
sistance offered by certain parties to any such changes as those which the pe- 
titioners prayed might be conceded? Let noble lords only remember whata 
large and powerful body the Dissenters were, how numerous and now influential, 
and above all, so active. Would it be sound policy to alienate the affections ot 
men who constituted one half or one third of the whole community? But they 
were recommended to wait until a proposition for improvement proceeded from 
other quarters—till the heads of the church of their own free will, and as the spon- 
taneous result of their liberality, proposed that of which the Dissenters had now 
so reasonably and so justly required the concession. He feared that they would 
wait long if they waited for the operation of reason alone—an apprehension in 
which he found himself strengthened by the opinion of Archdeacon Paley in his 
defence of Bishop Law. It bore with so ma force on the present question, that 
he could not refrain from reading it to their lordships :—“ As the man who at 
tacks a flourishing establishment writes with a halter round his neck, few ever will 
be found to attempt alterations but men of more spirit than prudence, of more 
sincerity than caution, of warm, eager, and impetuous tempers; that conse 
quently, if we are to wait for improvement till the cool, the calm, the discreet part 
of mankind begin it, till the church governors solicit, or Ministers of State pro- 
pose it, 1 will venture to pronounce that (without His interposition with whom 
nothing is impossible) we may remain as we are till the renovation of all things.” 
The Duke of CumBerxanp concurred with the noble duke near him in every 
thing that he had said that night, and though he was himself the Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin, it did not follow that he should maintain the applica 
bility of the laws of that learned body to the government of the English Univete 
sities. Helamented as much as the noble earl opposite the absence of his 
illustrious relative—an absence he was sure occasioned by nothing less thaa 
sickness. 
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The Archbishop of York, and four of the Bishops sat on the Episco= 
bench, in their robes, but neither of them ventured a word on the 
subject. They were as silent in the defence of the Universities, as 
Lord Althorp was the other evening cn the ejection of the right rev. 
Fathers from their present seats; and the discretion of both parties de- 
serves to be commended : for in each case, there was so little to be 
said, that it was well to withhold that little, for the sake of not exposing 
its poverty. 

For ourselves, we consider the first blow to the separation of Church 
and State to be already struck ; and a few more such efforts will ac- 
complish the good work. The abolition of Church Rates, and the 
admission of the Dissenters to an equality of privileges with Church- 
men, will add largely to the number of Dissenters. Every addition to 
their numbers will not only increase their present strength, but will 


’ hasten the period when they will form the numerical majority of the 


country; and whenever they know and feel that they have arrived at 
this point, it will be as impossible as it would be unjust to prevent their 
demanding what they all admit to be their ultima‘e wish, though con- 
siderations of prudence alone prevents their pressing it just at this par- 
ticular moment, namely, the total disconnection of the State with any 
one form of Christianity rather than another, and the putting of Catho- 
lies and Protestants, Churchmen and Quakers, Jews and Gentiles, all 
upon one and the same footing, as far as religious liberty and equality 
canmake them so. Anything short of this is contrary to the spirit of 
the Gospel, as well as to the dictates of justice ; for if any one may claim 
pre-eminence to-day, as the religion of the greatest number, another 
may make the same claim and on the same ground a year hence; and 
thus Religious Supremacy be made to rise and fall like the price of funds 
on the Stock Exchange, and the peace and safety of the community be 
endangered by an annual revolution of the sects aiming at the dominancy 
of power. Let us have the courage then to look the evil fairly in the 
face, and meet it by the only true mcde, of granting full, free, and equal 
teligious liberty to all, which never can be accomplished but by the 
separation of Church and State, which all the Dissenters think, but which 
they will not all yet declare ; which we also think, and for which rea- 
son, we will now declare, believing, as we do, That truth need never be 
concealed from fear of her discomfiture: but that she is so omnipotent, 
that though all the world were arrayed against her she will ultimately 
prevail: and being ourselves one of that class decribed by Dr. Paley, 
in the quotation read by Lord Durham, at the close of his speech on 
the Cambridge Petition, we speak out boldly now, in the conviction 
that before a year is over, tens of thousands will re-echo our senti- 
ments, 








Connection oF IcGnorance with Crime. 


In September last (1831), out of fifty prisoners put on trial at Bedford, only 
fourcould read. In the month of January (1833), there were in the same prison 
between fifty and sixty awaiting their trials, of whom not more than ten could 
read, and even some of these could not make out the sense of a sentence, though 
they knew their letters. At Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, it appears from a 
memorandum on the calendar, of a kind which ought to be affixed to every simi- 
lardocument, that, out of nineteen prisoners put on trial, only six were able to 

and write; and it is added, the capital offences were committed entirely by 
Persons in a state of the most debasing ignorance.—Official Report 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 





On Wednesday, the 19th instant, the House was almost entirely oc- 
cupied with discussions on the disfranchisement of the corrupt boroughs 
of Carrickfergus, Stafford, and Hertford ; and the disfranchisement of 
the corrupt freemen of Liverpool. In each of these cases, the Tories 
made every effort to screen the guilty : and in the Liverpool case, Mr. 
Hughes Hughes, the member for Oxford, publicly expressed his con- 
solation in the belief, that though the Bill should pass the Lower House 
it would happily be rejected by the Upper; while Lord John Russell, 
to the surprize and regret of many, urged some strong objections to 
certain defects, by which he considered the Bill to be characterized; 
and after speaking on its defects, abandoned its merits, by leaving the 
House, and not voting at all, which many thought to be a too fatal 
omen of its ultimate defeat by the Lords.. Time will reveal. 

Mr. Tooke, on this evening, obtained leave, in conjunction with Dr, 
Lushington and Mr. G. F. Young, to bring in a Bill, for prohibiting the 
use of climbing boys in the sweeping of chimneys, under the age of 
14 years; a measure, in the success of which, all the friends of hu- 
manity must, we think, feel a deep interest: as the condition of the 
slaves in the West Indies, bad as it has been, is certainly preferable 
to that of these little victims, whose sufferings no language could ex- 
aggerate, and at whose rescue from their present miserable condition, 
every feeling heart must rejoice. 

On Thursday, the 20th, the morning sitting was occupied with the 
discussion on the Liverpool Petition, reported in another part of the 
Review : and in the evening sitting, a few notices of motions were 
given, and petitions presented, when the House broke up early, ad- 
journing at seven o’clock. 

On Friday, the 2ist, the discussion on the Liverpool Petition was 
continued through the morning: and in the evening, the Ordnance 
Estimates underwent examination. They were brought forward by 
Col. Maberly, who is the head of the Ordnance Department, in the 
House of Commons ; and all the sums required were voted, though not 
without much comment and opposition from Mr. Hume. 

On Saturday the 2¢d, the House met at four, to advance some mea-. 
sures then before it a stage; but without any discussion taking place, 
as it adjourned again before five o’clock till Monday. 

On Monday, the 24th, the morning sitting was occupied by a long 
discussion on the Petition from the members of the University of Cam- 
bridge, praying that Dissenters might be admitted to graduate in that 
Univerity as well as Churchmen. The Petition was presented by Mr. 
Spring Rice, one of the members for the town of Cambridge (the two 
members for the University being Sir Charles Manners Sutton, the 
Speaker, and Mr. Goulburn), in an excellent and appropriate speech; 
but as we have printed the debate in the Lords, on the same subject, 
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MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS, &c. 335 
at great length, we must confine ourselves to a single extract here. 
He said : 

Why was it that the able poe of the religious institutions of the country 

were the earnest supporters of the claims of the Dissenters? It was because they 
were deeply attached to the established church; and on that account they were 
entitled to attention when they told the house that, for the sake of the church and 
the University, those harrassing distinctions which excluded the Dissenters should 
be removed, the concession of the claims of one being identified with the true 
interests of the other. (Hear.) He would now look to the origin of these exclu- 
sions. Let not hon. members think they were the work of those great men to 
whom the church looked up with reverence, or that they were coeval with the 
Reformation (hear)—that they were the work of the reign of Elizabeth or Ed- 
ward VI., or of the Ridleys, the Cranmers, and the Latimers, the leaders and 
martyrs of the Christian faith. No—the exclusion was reserved for other days; 
it was reserved for a monarch, who in state affairs laid down the doctrine of king- 
craft, who derived his religious opinions from the conferences at Hampton Court, 
who added to the literature of his country a treatise on demonology, and who de- 
clared that the established church was “a bad mass said in English, and required 
but the lifting up of the hands to make it rank Popery.” (Hear, hear.) It was 
not from such a source as that our church could anticipate any mighty blessings ; 
but how had the exclusion worked? Up to the reign of James I. no religious 
test was required from the Dissenter to qualify him for the honour of a degree. 
The ancient statutes of the University, which were consolidated in the reign of 
Elizabeth, in 1570, although dealing largely in university oaths,—although pro- 
hibiting the midwives of the country by an oath or test from the use of rose- 
water in the performance of certain ceremonies, yet no religious test whatever was 
imposed on admission to the honours of the University. Among the documents 
upon this subject, the non-existence of any test was distinctly proved by the royal 
letter in 1613 to the University of Cambridge, in these words :— Understanding 
by your private answer made unto our challenge, that there was no established 
decree or ordinance for the denial of degrees to such as refuse to subscribe, &c.” 
Here it was distinctly admitted that no religious test was required, and what did 
the King proceed todo? Not to introduce the present system ; no he did not go 
so far, but stated, in so many words,——“ In signification of our dislike of the de- 
gree of a doctor of physic granted without subscription to Mr. Burgesse, who on 
a humour of schism or faction, apostatizing from his orders, hath taken himself to 
physic;” and then proceeded to direct that a grace should be passed requiring sub- 
scription from bachelors of divinity, or doctors of law, physic, or divinity, and 
that no person should be admitted who had not subscribed the three articles of the 
thirty-sixth canon. So that if you found a schismatic apothecary who had been 
working his way to the church, it would not have been any ground of objection, 
but his quitting the church, and going to practise as a doctor, where he could not 
do the establishment any injury by his apostacy, was an objection, the force of 
which he confessed he did not see. 

It was important to see how His Majesty followed this up, in order to judge of 
the legality of the subsequent proceedings. He directs the University to passa 
law to carry the direction of his letter into effect ; accordingly a grace was passed 
imposing these religious tests upon doctors of the faculty and bachelors of divi- 
nity, ‘Thus matters rested till the year 1616, when His Majesty having repaired 
to Newmarket for the purpose of amusement, thought it a fit period to revise the 
institutions of the country. At that time His Majesty's letters passed, which re- 
quired tbat all who took degrees in schools should subscribe to the articles of the 
36th canon. He omitted to accompany this with a direction for a grace, and 
consequently no grace was passed till the year 1772. Was it not, therefore, 
clear from the acts of the King himself (having shown that without such grace 
his letter would not be inoperative), that when he came to issue the second letter 
without the grace, it could have no effect? (Hear, hear.) However, it had been 
acted on; our own journal showed that at the outset of the troubles of the House 
of Stuart they were accustomed to deal very summarily with that house, and that 

was rather disposed to submit to the interposition. There was a case of’ 
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this sort to be found in the reign of James I. His Majesty sent a message to the 
House of Commons, desiring them to have a conference with the other house. 
That was refused. He then sent a message desiring them to communicate with 
the judges, or in other words to call in the aid of the judges to assist them in their 
legislative capacity. -Here, then, was a direct interference of the Crown with the 
Legislature, tantamount to the interference of the Crown with the Universities. 
The house submitted, and an entry on the journals, which he believed was made 
by Rushworth, stated that they were astonished and confounded, and that “ At 
the last one stood up and said—‘ The Prince’s command is like a thunderbolt; 
his command upon our allegiance is like the roaring of a lion. To his command 
there will be no contradiction; but how and in what manner we should now proceed 
to perform obedience, that will be the question.’” (‘“ Hear,” and laughter.) 
If, therefore, that command came upon the house like a thunderbolt, and the 
roaring of a lion, it could not be a matter of surprise that the doctors of the uni- 
versity should give a reluctant consent to it. In the year 1641 there was a pre- 
cedent which he knew would not receive much value in the eyes of some of his 
hon. friends, but in which the whole proceedings respecting the test were stated 
in a resolution of Parliament as Leing contrary to law, and therefore ought not to 
be suffered to exist; from that period and until 1660 the test ceased, and then 
it was reinforced. (Hear.) He mentioned this fact historically, not attaching 
any importance to the precedent ; his argument was that the test was improperly 
imposed by the letter of James I., without any lawful authority, and that being 
improperly imposed, it ought not now to exist. So that even if it had been im- 
posed by high authority, the reason of the case was so strongly against it, that 
whether by the interposition of that house or the university itself, the time was 
now arrived when that test should no longer exist. (Loud cries of “ Hear.”) In 
1772 that was made university law, with some variation, which had previously 
only been an usurpation by the Crown, and tacitly acquiesced in by the uni- 
versity. About that time it was resolved, in order to relieve certain parties to 
some extent, that, in place of requiring a concurrence in the three articles of the 
36th cannon, a mere declaration was required that the parties should ond fide 
belong to the Establish Church. That resolution was adopted by a grace or 
law, and was now in existence. 

It might be said that they were arguing upon abstract — but he would 
prove that at the period when these tests were proposed they had worked most 
injuriously in the university, and that their ill- working had been felt as soon as 
the grace had passed. He would read to the house a most important extract in 
elucidation of his statement :—“ In the month of January, 1773, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Blackburne, student of St, Peter's College, having passed the usual examination 
in his own society, and in the senate-house, applied for the degree of bachelor in 
arts, and was rejected. His testimonials and qualifications were as follow ;—At 
the close of the examination, in his own college, the master signed a paper, im- 
porting that Mr. Blackburme, with two other persons, had resided for the major 
part of such a number of terms as the statute requires. A grace for his degree 
was then passed in college, which implies an approbation of his moral conduct, 
and proficiency in learning. He appears in the senate-house, at the customary 
hours of examination ; and, as he was a youth whohad greatly distinguished him- 
self in all the previous exercises, is particularly noticed during the time of trial. 
He passes through that trial with applause ; and, in the judgment of the mode- 
rators and all the examiners, is declared worthy of one of the first honours which 
the university is wont to bestow upon apo merit. At the close of this ex- 
amination, when nothing now remained but what is too frequently regarded as a 
mere form and ceremony, the conscientious young man hints to the master and 
tutor of his college his objections to the declaration in question, and delivers into 
their hands the following declaration :—‘ I, Thomas Blackburne, do hereby de- 
clare my full persuasion of the truth of the Christian religion, as exhibited in the 
Scriptures ; that I have hitherto communicated with the Established Church, and 
have no present intention of communicating with any other.’ His ‘ supplicat,’ 
or petition for his degree, is next presented to the caput; the subscription-book is 
ealled for ; and, his name not appearing in its place, the vice-chancellor refuses 
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- toread his supplicat, and he is consequently repelled from his degree.” This 


gentleman having distinguished himself in the senate-house, possessing all the 
necessary qualifications with regard to the period spent in the college, and tes« 
timonials as to his moral character and scientific attainments,—not because he 
was a Dissenter, for he was in communion with the Established Church, but be- 
cause he hesitated upon principle as a Protestant to put his’ hand to a paper, and 


_gubscribe a declaration without having fully considered the im nce of the 


subject,—was deprived of those honours which a man of less talent, less moral 
worth, and fewer attainments, but of perhaps amore convenient conscience, might 
have enjoyed. (Cheers.) He was rejected. (Hear.) Was not that example 
worth any argument that could be brought forward on the other side? How 
many more instances must there not have occurred of the same description ? 
But a few years afterwards a petition was presented from the under-graduates to 
the senate, expressing their attachment to the doctrines of the church, but com- 
plaining that, from the nature of their studies, they had not time to consider the 
declaration they were called on to subscribe, and that the obligation to do so was 
but laying a snare for their consciences. That was in the year 1772, and if the 
argument was of importance then, how did the case stand now? (Hear.) Were 
they to be told, that after having repealed the Test and Corporation Acts, after 
having conferred the principles of entire freedom on other classes, that it was 
necessary to argue against the maintenance of such institutions as these! (Hear.) 
Such an argument was a waste of time—it was fighting with a shadow ; for there 
was not an argument that could suggest itself the fallacy of which was not ap- 
parent. 

Mr. Goulburn made a long speech against the admission of the Dis- 
senters, which he said would lead equally to the Jew and the Uni- 
tarian, and altogether unchristianize the whole course of studies in the 
University 


In the evening sitting, several petitions were presented, so that the 
order of proceeding seems now to be reversed; the long discussions 
being in the morning, and the petitions presented without discussion, 
being in the evening. A long and weary debate followed on the case 
of the Deaneries of Down and Raphoe; after which the Bill for pre- 
venting and punishing Bribery at Elections went into Committee on 
the motion of Lord John Russell. The bill was accordingly discus- 
sed, clause by clause, and on several of these there were divisions, but 
none of them were such as to alter any of the clauses of the bill; so 
that, as far as the Committee proceeded, the bill continued in its 
original shape. 

Thé Stafford Borough Disfranchisement Bill was read a third time, 
and passed, and Mr. Robinson’s motion on the enactment of a Pro- 
perty Tax, and Lord Althorp’s resolutions for a commutation of Tithes, 
were both postponed, in consequence of the noble lord labouring under 
indisposition, from a severe fit of the gout. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, the morning sitting was again wholly occupied with the 
adjourned discussion on the Cambridge Petition, relative to the admission of 
Dissenters into the Universities. Mr. Pryme, who was cut short in his speech on 
the previous day by the Speaker leaving the chair, resumed the debate this morn- 
ing, and advocated the views of the petitioners. Mr. Cobbett — its 
prayer, and insisted that if the Dissenters were admitted to the Universities 
the Church Establishment would soon be destroyed. Mr. Baines contended for 
the rights of the Dissenters to an equal participation with Churchmen in all the 
privileges, honours, and emoluments of the Ecaeniien Mr. Lennard com- 
mended the Government for supporting the views of the petitioners, and ex- 
Pressed his conviction, that the Dissenters had neither asked, nor would desire 
any thing beyond what was just and reasonable. Mr. Wilks asserted that the 

ssenters formed a numerical majority of the whole population of the kingdom, 
and were equally entitled with Churchmen to the enjoyments which they claimed. 
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He considered it a stigma on the nation that such men as Watt, Smith, Marsh. 
man, and Carey, were excluded from our Universities; and in the language of 
Mr. Locke he asked for them,“ true liberty, and perfect liberty, and equal 
liberty.” Mr. Stanley continued the morning discussion till three o'clock, by ad- 
vocating the claims of the petitioners, when the Speaker left the chair. 

In the evening sitting the business was extremely varied. Mr. Brocklehurst 
gave a long and detailed history of the formation, progress, and present condition 
of the South Sea Company, preparatory to a motion for dissolving the Company, 
and placing the control of its funds in the hands of the Government ; which ended 
in his withdrawing his motion for a Committee, and substituting one for certain 
returns, as the basis of a future motion. 

Leave was given to Mr. S. Rice to bring in a Bill for abolishing the sinecure 
office of Recorder of Great Roll in the Exchequer Court of Scotland, which the 
holder of that office (Mr. Murray, M. P. for Leith, as we understood) had, long 
before any discussion had taken place on the subject, voluntarily offered to resign. 

Sir Charles Burrell obtained leave to bring in a Bill to explain and amend the 
Act of the 2d and 3d of William the Fourth, for the better employment of la- 
bourers in agricultural parishes. 

Sir James Graham, in moving the order of the day for the further consideration 
of the report on the new Bill for regulating the Exchequer, entered into a long 
statement, the object of which was to show, that though the Bill con- 
tained the enactment of a general principle, that no Controller of the Ex. 
chequer should hold any other office under and at the pleasure of the Crown, 
yet that he had ventured to insert a clause, making a special exception in the case 
of Lord Auckland, who was at present President of the Board of Trade, Re- 
ceiver or Treasurer of Greenwich Hospital, a receiver of two pensions of 400I. and 
3001. a-year respectively, and whom it was now proposed to make Comptroller 
General of the Exchequer, at a salary of 2000/. a-year, but in consideration of his 
receiving 1000/. a-year from Greenwich Hospital, he consented to give up his two 
pensions of 700/. a-year, making his receipts therefore only 2,300/. for the three 
offices. This arrangement was objected to, however, on principle, by Mr. Goul- 
burn, Mr. Herries, Mr. Ruthven, Mr. Tennyson, and Col. Evans; and ap. 
proved of only by Mr. Warburton, who said it had been made according to the 
suggestion, and with the entire approbation of Mr. Hume, who was absent, and 
as a matter of public economy. As Mr. Warburton was the only approver, and 
the objectors were numerous-—for many who had not spoken against this plurality 
of appointment, had signified very audibly their concurrence in the sentiments of 
those who opposed it—Sir James Graham assigned the sense of the house as his 
reason for withdrawing the proposition, which was therefore abandoned, and the 
bill reported without the objectionable clause. 

The bill for allowing Roman Catholic priests to celebrate marriages in Scot- 
land without incurring the penalty for so doing, to which they have always been 
and are now still liable, went through a Committee; and this concluding the 
orders of the day by nine o’clock, the Speaker sat to receive such petitions as 
persons had been unable to present in the moming sittings, because of the inter- 
minable discussions with which these sittings had been recently engrossed, al- 
though expressly set apart for the — of presenting petitions without dis- 
cussion at all. Accordingly, not less than 200 petitions were presented to-night, 
by being merely announced, and laid in heaps upon the table; on only one of 
which any discussion took place, and that was prolonged for a considerable time. 

We give the speech of the hon. member by whom it was presented, entire. 

Colonel Evans said he had now to present a petition to which he was anxious 
to call the serious attention of the house; but before he did so he must express 
his regret at the great impediments which were thrown (he did not say inten- 
tionally) in the way of those who had petitions to present in that house. He had 
had several petitions to present, and had come to that house 14 or 15 days with- 
out being able to get an opportunity of presenting them. This was a serious in- 
convenience to many members, and had this additional ill-effect—that it was often 
difficult to explain to parties from whom the petitions came that the delay did 
not originate with those to whom they had been confided. He mentioned this 
in the hope that some measure might be adopted in relation to the business of 
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Ahethouse in the morning sittings, by which, if possible, such delays might be 
avoided. The petition which he held in his hand was (as we oo 
agreed to at a public meeting held some time ago to consider the state of the 
anfortunate Polish exiles now resident in this country. A society had been 
formed a considerable time back for the relief of those unhappy victims of 
despotism, and by its means relief had been afforded to an extent which went to 
alleviate the sufferings of many of them, but the funds of that society were now 
completely exhausted, and there was no resource left to the friends of those exiles 
but. to come forward, as the petitioners now did, to entreat the sym and 
consideration of that house to their case. The petitioners truly stated it was 
a duty incumbent on nations as well as on individuals to afford relief to those 
whose sufferings gave them a claim on their sympathy. When one individual 
suffered from the oppression of another, there was generally some tribunal from 
which the sufferer could obtain redress; but when one nation was suffering from 
the oppression of another, the sufferers had no remedy but in the general sympathy 
and compassion of those amongst their fellow men, of all nations, who abhorred 
such oppression. The number of Polish exilee now in England was but smalt 
—probably not more than 100; but their numbers had of late been increased by 
the fact that many had recently been driven from other countries in Europe, in 
which they had sought an asylum, by the — influence of the Russian court. 
They therefore sought our shores, where they believed they would be more free, 
and less exposed to any danger from Russian influence. As they had come 
amongst us, he did think that the peculiarity of their circumstances gave them.a 
strong claim on the compassion and benevolence of the nation. The French 
Government had fully recognized the principle of giving relief from the public 
purse to those Polish exiles who had sought a refuge in that country, though it 
could not be said that France was better able, financially or politically, to grant 
such relief. The Government of this country had on many occasions established 
the principle of giving aid to foreigners who were driven by political causes to 
seek an asylum amongst. us. Without going back to the instances iu which 
tection and relief had been given to the Hugonots and the Flemings who had 
sought refuge here, he might mention that in the early part of the French war we 
received and pensioned a large number of refugees who were driven from that 
aountry, and in 1823 we received and relieved by public money a large body of 
the Spaniards who sought refuge here. It was true those Spamiards had a very 
strong claim upon us, as they had been engaged along with us in the contest 
which we had been carrying on against the ruler of France, but in his opinion the 
Polish exiles at present amongst us had almost as strong a claim. We were, as 
contracting parties to the treaty of Vienna, in some sort guarantees of the Govern- 
ment which was at that time established in Poland. No doubt a war had fol 
lowed, which for a time put an end to that government; but he believed, that 
though the Polish nation could not send envoys to the courts of Europe, or that, 
as she was circumstanced, any such envoys distinct from the Russian Govern- 
ment in Poland could be received in any of the European courts, yet that the 
Polish nation had found means to make to several of the European courts strong 
complaints of the tyranny under which they groaned, before they had attempted 
fopen force to shake off that tyranny. Under these circumstances, he did 
think that those members of the Polish nation who had sought an asylum amongst 
us had very strong claims upon us as a nation. It was too well known that the 
dominating influence of Russia in the courts of Europe was every day becoming 
more serious (hear, hear); and though he would not say that we had yielded to 
tinfluence, yet he wust assert that the present Government, and still more 
predecessors in office, had deferred more to it than was becoming in the 
ernment of these kingdoms. (Hear, hear.) The Poles had a strong claim 
upon this country, and we were bound to assist them, if it were only to show to 
the rest of Europe that we were completely free from any share of influence from 
the cabinet of St. Petersburgh. (Hear, hear.) 


The petition was seconded by Sir Harry Verney, and supported by Mr. Sin- - 


it; when Lord Palmerston rose to express his full participation in the sym- 
pathy expressed for the snfferings of the Polish exiles ; but at the same time to 
ope 4s a minister of the the crown, he could not hold out any expectatson of 

being granted, according to the prayer of the petitioners. Mr. O’Connell 
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made an admirable speech on behalf of the Poles, in which he dwelt forcibly on 
Russian cruelty, and exposed the treacherous conduct of Louis Phillippe in the 
present policy of France. Mr. T. Attwood spoke at great length in the same 
Strain, and went over the whole question of our foreign diplomacy and relations, 
Sir Samuel Whalley regretted to hear the objections made by Lord Palmerston, 
denying relief to the sufferers ; and Lord Dudley Stuart, who has always taken 
the warmest interest on behalf of the Polish exiles, made a very long and feeling 
speech on their behalf. 

Mr. Buckingham said he did not rise to prolong but to terminate a dig. 
cussion which he thought had already been sufficiently extended for all practical 
purposes. He begged only to offer his cordial concurrence in the prayer of the 

tition, and to express his conviction that no case of urgent distress ever came be. 

‘ore the house more entitled to its attention than that of the ge petitioners, 
It could hardly be expected, that His Majesty's Ministers would, on the mere 
sentation of a petition, offer to give the assistance prayed for; and there. 
ore it was that he regretted the extent of the discussion, on the mere question of 
whether the petition should be received or not, for the only issue of all this de. 
bate would be, that the petition would be ordered “ to lie upon the table.” In. 
stead of wasting our strength and exhausting public sympathy and attention, by 
discussions of this nature, that could lead to no practical result, he hoped some hon, 
member would give notice of a substantive motion soon after Easter, recom- 
mending the House or the Crown to give relief to the Polish exiles, when we 
could put the professions of those who affect compassion for them to the test, 
and see whether these professions were a mere lip-service offered to the cause of 
liberty and humanity, or whether they would confirm by their votes, the wishes 
for the relief of the Poles which they so loudly express by their tongues. 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that the Government were not unwilling to grant relief 
in cases where they could do so without violating a great public principle, and 
instanced a recent case in which relief had been afforded to 150 exiles driven by 
stress of weather into Harwich, but he decidedly objected to a grant of the 
nature proposed by the petition. 

The discussion then ended, by the question being put “ That the Petition do 
lie upon the table,”’ which was the only issue of the long debate; and after some 
other Petitions were presented without discussion, the House adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the 26th, the morning sitting was again entirely consumed in 
a third days’ debate on the Cambridge Petition, which continuing till three 
o'clock, the Speaker left the chair, as, by the rules established when the morning 
sittings were first instituted, he cannot put any question to the vote after three 
o’clock : so that as no morning discussion can be resumed in the evening, and as 
there would be no morning sitting again until after he holidays (as the House 
would adjourn this evening), this three days’ debate now stands adjourned 
over, till after the Easter holidays, for nearly three weeks, when the only question 
then to be decided is, not whether Dissenters shall or shall not enter the Univer- 
sities (which would have been well worthy the debate), but merely whether the 
Petition shall lie upon the table ! a question, about which there is no dispute, 
and which might sat been settled after the speech of the hon. member who 
presented it. The debate of to-day was opened by Sir Robert Inglis, in a very 
dull and heavy speech. He was followed by Mr. O'Connell, who made an ex 
cellent one, perhaps the best that has yet been delivered on the subject. Mr. F. 
Shaw succeeded him; and was followed by Lord Palmerston, who was not s0 
happy as usual: and Sir Robert Peel closed bya reply to Mr. Spring Rice’s 
speech of three days ago, rather than by addressing himself to the main question. 
His speeeh was very animated, though very fallacious ; but it contained some good 
points, and some very curious historical details. Mr. Rice had objected to the 
authority under which Dissenters were excluded from the University, because it 
had emanated from King James the First, who had written a book on Demonology, 
and had set up Queen Elizabeth as his model of ecclesiastical toleration and au- 
thority. Sir Robert read froman act passed in the reign of Elizabeth, not merely 


a recognition of the existence of demons and witches, but enactments for the 

agen of those who exercised the arts of enchantment, and caused men’s 
ies to waste away, and their goods and chattels to disappear, by sentencing 

the practisers of this enchantment and witchcraft to imprisonment and the pillory 
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for the first offence, and hanging for the second ; while even the great Lord Bacon 
believed that witches delighted to feed on human flesh, and endeavoured to ac- 


count for their so doing by the hypothesis, that human flesh sent up peculiar 


odours, which entering the brain, stimulated the imagination, in the excercise of 
which he said it was well known that witchcraft peculiarly delighted. 
There is no doubt that it is perfectly possible, and matter of universal ex- 
jence, that men of the largest powers of mind, and the soundest understanding 


-on all matters coming within the range of reason, may and do entertain notions 


the most extraordinary and even absurd, on matters of religious faith or super- 
stition, as witness the early philosophers of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, and of 
India. But this very circumstance ought to make us more tolerant towards each 


other on small matters of difference not capable of decision by reason only—and 


induce us to ask, whether many of the opinions that men now hold on matters of 


Aeeslagy and faith, of church government and discipline, may not, in a few cen- 
turies 


e, appear to our posterity, quite as absurd as those of Queen Elizabeth 
and Lord Bacon, on the powers and diet of enchanters and witches. If so, let us 
abate our pride and confidence in our own opinions, and allow the possibilty of 
others being quite as near the truth as ourselves, though the difference between us 
may be as great as between the Lord High Chancellor of England when Bacon sat 
upon the woolsack, and the Lord High Chancellor of England when Brougham 
occupies the same seat of eminence snd authority.’ Whatever is false in the 
opinions of either, time and increased knowledge will destroy ; whatever is true 
in the belief of the one or of the other, will endure through all time, and be con- 
firmed by eternity. 

In the evening, the House met at five, and received various petitions, which 
had been accum. lating during the protracted mornings’ discussions ; and after the 
transaction of some routine business, the House adjourned for the Easter holidays, 
to meet again on Monday, the 14th of April next. 








LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 


OPINION OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MARRIAGE BILL FOR THE 
DISSENTERS. 

Sir, Newport, Monmouth, March 18, 1834. 

A petition has this day been transmitted from the Dissenters of this place to 
our worthy Member, for presentation ; and also one from the Baptist Congrega- 
tion, having in view the same object. The former was agreed to at a very nume- 
fous meeting, and has nearly 800 signatures; comprising those of the Mayor, 
an Alderman, the Catholic Priests, the Dissenting Ministers, several Merchants,. 
and a large numter of respectable tradesmen. We hope the House will dis- 
tinetly notice that clause of our Congregational petition which states, in reference 
toLord John Russell’s Bill, that no measure can be at all satisfactory to us, 
which allows the endowed Clergy to grant us Licences, to publish our Banas, or in 
any other way to interfere in our Marriages. This wretched Bill will probably 
bewithdrawn. Its object appears to us to be twofold—first, to declare the Dis- 
senters to be an inferior cvste to the Church—secondly, to place our Clergy in a 
sate of degrading subo.dination to theirs. We have yet to learn in what respect. 
we are inferior to Churchmen, in any of the qualities requisite to constitute good 
and loyal subjects ; an: we are far from being convinced that our Clergy are in- 
fetior to theirs in morality, piety, talent, and usefulness. To be so treated from 

usages of a more barbarous period, and the enactments of more despotic 
governments is bad eno igh; but to be so treated in a Bill introduced by those 
who call themselves friends of Liberty and of Dissenters, is intolerable. Uniess the 
imistry will deal out to us justice in a less niggardly and more gracious manner, 
Dissenters will, we think, be justified in devoting their whole energy to the 
severance of Church and State, with sleepless vigilance and untiring perseverance, 
tillit isachieved. Desiring for you health to prosecute to a successful issue, the 
Yanous important objects in which you are engaged, 
1 am, Sir, Yours very respectfully, 
’ A DISSENTER. 
VOL, I.—sEsston or 1834, 2c 
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OPINIONS OF A NAVAL CAPTAIN ON THE IMPRESSMENT OF 
SEAMEN. 


Sir, Sittingbourne, March 10, 1834, 


It is to be regretted that no one member of the House replied to Sir 
J. Graham’s praise of impressed seamen for having gained the victories of the Ni 
Trafalgar, &c. (which was only proving that an English s/ave is a better man than 
a French or Spanish slave), by recounting the names of our ships carried intoithe 
se of our enemies by impressed men. Such instances as the Hermione, Dane, 

ominica, &c. 

I will recount you a story—In 1804, the Hippomenes sloop of war, com. 
manded by Captain Shipley, manned by impressed seamen of all nations, ‘fell in 
with L’Egyptienne, French frigate, in the West Indies. The gallant i 
knowing of what materials his crew was composed, promised them their di 
if they captured the enemy, which they did. On arrival at Barbadoes Sir Samuel 
Hood promoted Captain S. for his gallant conduct, but by some accident, the 
promise to the crew was forgotten. Upon the sloop going to sea, under the 
command of one of the bravest officers in the service, Captain Kenneth M‘Kentie, 
she fell in with a French privateer brig, Le Buonaparte, of very inferior fore, 
which not only defeated, but nearly captured the Hippomenes, who left her Fimt 
Lieutenant, Purser, and nine men, on the decks of the enemy, and her Captain 
desperately wounded in the mizen chains of his own ship. 

Captain Elliott, the Secretary of the Admiralty, entered into a rigmarole, so 
phisticating the question, talking of volunteers. Shall I tell you what the volun. 
teers of Captain Elliott consisted of —Impressed men, who, on arriving on board, 
were told, Now we shall keep you whether you enter or not, and the same penally 
awaits you if you attempt to desert, but the difference will be this, if you say you 
enter, a bounty of five pounds. So much for men entering voluntarily. The elo- 

uent Captain stated the few desertions from his own ship, but he did not add, 

he was one of the finest frigates in the service, employed upon the most agreeable 
station, as yacht to my father, the Governor-General of India, always selected fa 
that service, which yielded the greatest share of pleasure and profit. Wouldit 
have been thus on the North Sea station? I have known Captains boast of m0 
desertions, when they put suspected men into irons at sun-set, and kept aguatl 
boat rowing round the ship all night!!! 

Our present race of seamen are the refuse of all trades and professions. A parent 
will not send his son to sea, till every thing else has failed, because the word pres 
gang is hanging in terrorem over him. 

The Admiralty must appoint efficient officers to our own ships, offer the:same 
bounty as given to recruits for limited service, indemnify seamen for the sacrifices 
they are called upon to make on quitting the Merchant’s service for the King’s 
before they think of impressment. It is sophistry to be telling us that Mer 
chants would offer an exhorbitant price for seamen on the breaking out of war. 
Merchants could not send their ships to sea, neither could they effect insurancy, 
till the Fleet was manned. The shepherd will not bring his sheep out of the fold 
till the wolf is driven away. 

Conscription is fairer than impress; when people will not pay in their perses 
they must pay in their purses. 

Captain Elliott is for impress, “because Russia, Spain, Portugal, andthe 
Bey of Tunis, has it,” but he is mistaken ; their system is more like eer 
the hardship does not fall upon one class, and that class the only one whi 
rives no benefit from those institutions they are the principal instruments: 
maintaining. What becomes of English liberty without our seamen, and 
enjoyment do they derive from this liberty? 


Go on and Prosper, 
A CAPTAIN R. N 
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PUBLIC FEELING ON THE SUBJECT OF THE IMPRESSMENT OF 
SEAMEN. 
Sir, Dublin, March 8, 1834. 

I see with indignation and regret the result of Mr. Buckingham’s mo- 
tion for“ a Select Committee to enquire into the ticability of devising some 
as a substitute for forcible impressinent.” Nothing deserving the name of 
argument was opposed to the motion, and the taunting the hon. mover with the 
ion of his tone, on introducing the subject to the House, may serve as a 
silutary hint, for, however strong that hon. gentleman’s language out of the House 
have been on the subject, or whatever the sentiments of those within, the 
public voice, the voice, the feelings of every man of humanity, of every man - 
tending to a sense of justice out of doors, will support him in the strongest lan- 
of reprobation he can make use of on the subject within. What, Sir, are 
Toa gaces of eloquence to be enlisted in exciting us to war, on principles of 
justice, honour, and so forth, when the means of carrying on that war are often a 
violation of justice and humanity beyond anything which we propose to redress ; 
and shall not the warmest language of indignant, outraged feeling be awakened in 
reprobation of the atrocious system of forcible impressment? I consider every 
man who supports the system as accountable for its consequences, and if any 
man forcibly impressed loses his life as the result, I hold every individual aiding 
and abetting in the act as morally guilty of murder. If what we go to war for be 
worth fighting for, it is worth paying those whodo fight,—if it is not, why then do 
wegotowar? But it is monstrous that those who have the stake of great pro- 
in the country, for the sake of a paltry fraction in the payment of the 

sailor, would stain their possessions with the sailor’s blood. 

JUSTITIA. 





TESTIMONY OF A MARITIME CAPTAIN AS TO IMPRESSMENT 
‘ DRIVING OUR SEAMEN TO AMERICA. 


Sin, Liverpool, March 8, 1834. 


I ste by the public prints you have been advocating the interests of your 
fiilow-seamen. I have not yet read your speech on the subject, but as a seaman 
andian Englishman, knowing the tendency of the diabolical system of Impress- 
ment, I can, from a knowledge of the fact, state that, if the Government will 
not render to the seaman the rights of fellow-subjects, they will, in case of another 
war, have enemies in this class of men, more to be dreaded than Europe in arms: 

To prove this, I may mention the following fact: Last American war, being in 
the command of a merchant ship, I was taken by the privateer schooner, the Whig, 
of Baltimore (thanks to our lubberly Government in taking our letters of marque 
andgun licences from us). At the time of my capture she was returning off her 
ctuise-of six months, having then a crew on board of one hundred and fifteen 
samen; seventy-eight of whom were British, and equal to two hundred of such 
asthe:remainder were composed of. One of my countrymen, a fine fellow, was 
Quarter-master of this privateer; 1 asked him how he could fight against his 
Country? he said if I would listen to his case, I should have his reasons and 


He told me he was married in Liverpool, and soon after impressed; he 
then borrowed 80/., the sum required for two substitutes, and got a certificate 
that he-had them serving for him, which procured his discharge. He then shipped 

elf'on board a merchant vessel, and sailed for Liverpool ; but falling in with 
Admiral Dixon’s squadron, at the mouth of the Channel, he was again impressed 
(hittprotection being of no use to him), and in a frigate of that squadron he 
tothe coast of America, when he deserted, and went into the American 
merchant service. Here he got as much money as kept his wife and children 
from the poor-house in England, and ultimately be had them brought to him at 
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Norfolk, in Virginia. His tale being ended, he asked me what I would have d 
if like him I had nothing to do on shore for subsistence for my wife and children? | 
shook hands with him, and candidly told him I should have been glad, under similar 
circumstances, to have done the same, for the wretch who does not love his wife 
and children more than all the world, is a disgrace to his country and to his 
species. After the peace I saw the same individual in Liverpool; when he cameto 
me, I told him I was glad to sce him, but begged of him to claim no ae. 
quaintance with me, being afraid, if the affair became known, that [ might be 
called upon as an evidence against him ; so much for the odious impress service, 

When in America, in the state of Rhode Island, there was only one privateer, 
and before I left (at the peace), many were on the stocks and fitting out, all the 
way from Newport to Providence, and almost within hail of each other. The 
Americans used to say, “Give us twelve months’ longer war, and we will fight 
you with your own men,” and such would have been the case. The farce of 
hanging British seamen for being taken in the American service was attempted at 
Halifax; but it being well known that the Americans would have retaliated, the 
matter ended. Let our statesmen remember that America is still a refuge for the 
oppressed, and that she can do much more than she has done yet. Great Britain, 
through the Corn Laws and other evils, is shorn of her strength—that our com- 
mercial marine is decaying, and nothing keeps them up but hopes of better 
times. Whether those times will ever come, remains to be seen; but while we 
have so many uninformed Legislators in our maritime nation, it is hardly to be 
expected. I am, dear Sir, with the greatest respect, 

Your brother sailor and well wisher, 


JOHN SMITH. 





IMPRESSMENT—DISSENTERS’ GRIEVANCES—CORN LAWS, AND 
COMMERCE, 
Sin, Yorkshire, March 12, 1834. 


I cannot resist the inclination of writing to you, to add my mite of con 
gratulation on the success of your speech on the abolition of Impressment. With 
characteristic honesty of purpose our excellent member voted for your motion, 
and that you will eventually succeed in your object I cannot doubt, notwith- 
standing the paltry attempt of Ministers to supesede your motion by an unworthy 
substitute of their own. Neither their plan nor their manceuvre will do them any, 
credit with the country, and both will eventually be defeated. 

It is gratifying to see so signal a reformation in the manners of the House of 
Commons; it no longer resembles “ a bear-garden or cock-pit.” The school 
master has been abroad to some purpose, and the application of the rod has had 
the most salutary effects. 

I begin to think Ministers are behind the age in enterprize and spirit, asin 
Lord Russell’s Bill for the relief of Dissenters in the article of marriage, their 
moderation and commendable virtue in a ministry when rightly understood, wears 
the semblance of meanness, and possesses all the intrinsic characters of poverty 
of spirit. The manlier part would be sturdily to withhold relief at all, rather 
than to cheat the expectants with any thing so shadowy and unsubstantial. They 
no doubt have no sympathy with the Dissenters, but in doling out their bene 
volence they should have some little regard at least for their own characters! It 
is astonishing to see them so bent on playing into the hands of their enemies. 
But the real truth seems to be, that with the exception of Grey and Brougham, 
the Cabinet consists of second and third-rate men; and were it not that the 
country is fearful of radical counsels flinging us back again into the armsof 
Toryism, we should soon see an end of the Grey Administration. 

The debate on the Corn Question interested me highly. All theory is on the 
side of Hume and his partizans: and the present low price of corn is favourable 
to the substitution of a moderate fixed duty in lieu of the present moveable scale: 
of duties on importation. But the fear is, that the change would not alter the ; 
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daermination of Prussia and France to exclude British manufactures, and esta- 
blish their own. They see plainly that Britain became wealthy, by the reciprocal 
benefits of an agricultural and manufacturing population, independent of foreign 
commerce, and intend to follow her example. That being the case, little ad- 
would accrue from an alteration of our present system ; for bread is 
enough for all the purposes of commerce, considering that we have ma- 
chinery which does the work of eight million hands, and that steam-engines con- 
sumenocorn! As it is, our only hope of salvation is—thanks to your patriotic 
the Star that has risen in the East. If, however, the trade with India 

or China fall short of your expectations, it is quite clear that our machinery will 
throw our operatives on the parishes; and our capital will become a stagnant 
pool, engendering “ monsters and chimeras dire ;” and Britain will share the fate 
of Venice or Genoa, and the cities of the Eastern world, which you have so often 

held up as beacons to warn us from the career of destruction. 
Yours, most truly, 


AMICUS. 





PREVENTION OF DUELLING. 
Sia, Gloucester, March 23, 1834. 
The newspapers inform me, that you are about to propose some mea- 
sures in Parliament for preventing the practice of duelling. 1 wish you every 
seccess in the undertaking; but it is an arduous one, perhaps, impracticable ; 
however, I consider the practice would receive considerable check, if, whenever 
the original aggressor destroyed his antagonist, he should be deemed a preme- 
dtated murderer, and punished accordingly. 
Your’s, Sir, 
BELISARIUS. 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE BEST MODE OF REGU- 
LATING THE DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


It appears to the Committee to be impossible to attain the object in view by 
ay of the various plans which have been submitted to them, for taking the Divi- 
sions by a system of Tickets or Cards, with the names of the Members voting 
inscribed upon them. The difficulty of ensuring that Members shall be provided 
beforehand with these Cards, so as to avoid confusion or delay when the Division 
is about to take place, and the additional difficulty of collecting these Cards from 
the Members present, when combined with the necessity of identifying the indi- 
vidual presenting the Card, in order to prevent the possibility of one name being 
substituted for another, induced the Committee to reject all Plans founded upon 
this basis, and to direct their inquiries isto a different channel. 

To call over the whole House, upon each Division, and to enter the Names of 

¢ Members present, would have occasioned a loss of time, which the Committee 
did not feel themselves justified in recommending. 

It was suggested, indeed, that all Members entering the House should ‘inscribe 

it names in a book, on each successive day of the Session, and that the names 

thus inscribed should alone be called over, in the event of a Division; but as no 

sion was suggested for cases where a Division of great importance was 

by a Division of minor importance, and where the original list of 300 

0-400 Members became applicable to a Division of 50 or 60 Members, the 

Committee felt that such a regulation would be attended with much incon- 
venience, and consequently could not adopt it. 

The scantiness of the accommodation afforded by the present buildings of the 
®, prevented the Committee from suggesting, as they would otherwise have 
inclined to do, that, upon every Division, the Ayes and the Noes should be 

Sent forth into two different Lobbies, and the names of the Members taken down 
Simultaneously as they re-entered the House by opposite doors. 
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The Committee beg, however, to state, that if the House should feel dis 


at any future time, to build an additional Lobby in the vacant space at the eagt: 


end of the House, there is no plan which, in their judgment, combines so many 
recommendations as this, or might so easily be carried into effect. 

Under existing circumstances, and with a regard to existing localities, the 
Committee must content themselves with submitting to the House the followiog 
Propositions : 

1. That in all Divisions, both of the House and in Committee, the presumed 
Minority be directed to go forth into the Lobby as at present, and all the remain. 
ing Members to take their seats in the body of the House. 

2. That two Tellers be appointed to stand on the floor of the House, accom. 
panied by two Clerks. 

3. That one of these Clerks, commencing, as now, at the end of the back 
bench, shall call aloud the name of each Member in succession, which shall be 
entered by the other Clerk ona paper or pasteboard, with lines ruled, and num. 
bered ; the Tellers counting, as the Clerks proceed, and communicating to the 
Clerk the result. 

4. That so soon as the Members within the House are counted, the Tellers and 
Clerks shall proceed to the Lobby Doors, and that one Clerk shall call, ard the 
other take down, on similar paper, the name of each Member as he comes into 
the House ; the Tellers counting, and announcing the result, as at present. 

5. That the lists thus taken be brought up to the table by the Tellers, and 
deposited there for insertion in the Votes. 

The Committee have ascertained, by experiment, that thirty names cam be 
called over and entered, in one minute, in short-hand ; but Mr. Joseph Gurney, 
on his examination, stated it to be his impression that a quick long-hand writer, 
with the help of such occasional abbreviations as practice would suggest, would 
take down the names very nearly as fast as he could, in short-hand, himself; 
and might, certainly, enter twenty-five names in a minute. The Committee will 
assume twenty names to be the maximum, and allow five minutes for each 100 
names. In this case, a Division of 400 Members would occupy twenty minutes, 
which is very little more than is required under the present system; the average 
time consumed in counting 100 Members, (taken on a mean of those who go 
out, and those who remain in the House,) being from three to four minutes. 

Now, if the principle of publicity be worth any sacrifice at all, it is certainly 
worth so small a sacrifice as this; nor does the Committee believe that, under 
any conceivable system, a much greater degree of expedition can be combined 
with that accuracy, which it is essential to ensure, where the Votes are published 
with the sanction of the Speaker’s name. 

The Committee do not anticipate any difficulty in finding Clerks sufficiently 
well acquainted with the persons of Members to call the name of each Member 
in succession, as proposed; but, in the very rare cases where such difficulty 
might occur, it would be removed instantly by the interference of the Tellers, or 
of the Member himself. 








PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE CROWN FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE EXILED POLES. 


At the morning sitting of Wednesday, the 26th, Mr. Buckingham gave notice 
that on Thursday, the 24th of April, he would submit to the House the following 
Resolution, the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer having been pre 
viously asked and obtained to the motion being su! mitted, though without any’ 
pledge as to the course which might be taken by Ministers when the question’ 
should come under discussion. 

“ That an humble Address be presented to the Crown, praying His Majesty 
extend his royal bounty to the exiled Poles, now suffering under great privations 
in this country, and pledging this House to make good to His Majesty such sum 
as he may be graciously pleased to appropriate to their relief.” 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





MINORITY OF 65, 


Tellers included, who, on the 19th of March, voted for the amendment of Mr. Bethell, 


onthe Bill for disfranchising the Freemen of Liverpool, that the Sons of the Free- 
men, not yet enfranchised, should not be included in the operations of this Bill, but 
be allowed to take up their freedom and their vote as they become of age: 


‘Arbuthnot, Hon. H. Finch, G, Herries, J. C. Norreys, Lord 
Bankes, W. J. Forester, Hon. C.W. Hodgson, J. Patten, J. 
Baring, H. B. Freemantle, Sir T. Hope, H.T. Peel, Rt. Hon, Sir R. 
e¥.T. Gaskell, J. M. Howard, P. H. Pigot, R. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Gladstone, W.E. Hughes, H. Reid, Sir J. R. 
Blackst. ne, W.S. Gladstone, T. Inglis, Sir R. Ross, C. 
Briggs, R. Gordon, Hon, Capt. Irton, S. Shaw, F. 
Bruce, lord E. Goulburn, H. James, W. Somerset, Lord G. 
J. Grimston, Lord Labouchere, H. Stanley, E. 
1,Sir H. P. Halcomb, J. Lincoln, Earl of Stormont, Viscount 
gh, Viscount Halford, H. Lyall, G. Trevor, Hon. G. R, 
Chetwynd, Captain Hanmer, Sir J. Lygon, Hon. H. B. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Conolly, Colonel Hardinge, Sir H. Marryat, J. Wood, Colonel T. 
Corry Hon, H.L. Hawkes, T. Meynell, Captain Wynn, Rt. Ha. C.W. 
Egerton. W. T. Henniker, Lord Nicholl, J. Young, J. 


‘Estcourt, T. G.B. Herbert, Hon. S. 
TreLLers,———Sandon, Lord.——-Bethell, R. 





MINORITY OF 20, 


Teller included, who, on the 24th of April, voted against the clause of the Bribery at 
Flections Bill, directing the appointment of Nominees on Election Committees of 
the House of Commons. 


‘Attwood, T. Chetwynd, Captain Hardy, J. Torrens, Colonel 
,W.S. Evans, W. Hayes, Sir E. Walter, J. 
»R. Ewart, W. Philips, M. Wason, R. 
Brotherton, J. Gaskell, J. M. Romilly, J. Wynn,Rt. Ha.W.W 
Bruce, Lord E. Halcomb, J. Sinclair, G. 


TeLier,——Aglionby, H. A. 





MINORITY OF 24, 


Tellers included, who, on the 24th of March, voted in favour of Major Beauclerk’s 
Motion, to strike out of the Ordnance Estimates 28,0001., being this year’s instal- 
ment of 245,505/. still remaining to be paid for completing the works of Nova 
Scotia, Halifax Citadel, Kingston Fortification, and Mauritius Citadel. 


ENGLAND. 
Aglionby, H. A. Faithfull, G. Kennedy, J. Potter, R. 
Attwood, 'T, Fielden, J. Morrison, J. Scholefield, J. 
Cobbett, W. Humphrey, J. Pease, J. Trelawney, Sir W.S. 
Evans, Colonel Hutt, W. Philips, M. Wason, RK. 
Ewart, W, 

IRELAND. 


O'Connell, D. Ruthven, E.S. Vigors, N. A. Walker, C. A. 


Roohe, W. 
TeLters.——Beauclerk, Major.——Buller, C, 
Suvr ovr——Brotherton, J. 
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COMPLAINTS OF IRREGULARITY IN THE DELIVERY OF Tyg 
PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. 

Severat complaints have been transmitted to us as to the irregularity of deli. 
very in this Review, which induces us to take this method of assuring our 
+? : Readers, that on no occasion whatever has the publication of it been delayed 

beyond the day fixed, namely, the evening of Friday, though on some occasions 

it has been ready on the morning of that day, If there be any London Book. 
; sellers who inform their Country correspondents that the work is not out, or can 

not be had in good time for the dispatch of their Friday's parcels, they must 

labour under a mistake, and must intend to speak of some other work, and not 
: Tae Partiamentary Review, which is ready for every Bookseller in London 
ikea on Friday morning; and which is delivered, to our own knowledge, at the two 
extremities of London on Friday evening, and is in Manchester and other | 
towns, at a distance of 200 miles from London, on the afternoon of Saturday, and 
cts at places of less distance on the evening of Friday. All instances of late delivery 
*. must be attributable to neglect, therefore, in some quarters beyond our reach or 
; ar correction. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF COUNTRY AGENTS. 
Tue establishment of Agents at the large Provincial Towns is for the pu 
[ace of forming Depots, at which the Work may be always had by the smaller Book. 
e sellers who do not receive Weekly Parcels from London; but no such Age 
‘ can be worth establishing unless at least one hundred copies are taken weekly; 
pe in which case the Agency will be granted. The List of Booksellers who receive 
Weekly Parcels from London, and through whom THe Review is supplied, does 





:2 not include a fourth of the number of those to whom it is actually sent; but th 
a's Editor will readily add any other names that may be forwarded to him, either 
ios. from England, Scotland, or Ireland, to make that List complete. 

4, = 
ey MOTION ON DRUNKENNESS. 

to" From an error of the press, the date of the motion for a Committee to devise 

. legislative measures for preventing the further spread of this great national evil 


was inaccurately given. It is fixed for Turspay, the 20th of May, and no 
Fripay, as stated in our last. It isa remarkable coincidence, unknown to usat 
the time of selecting this date, that itis the day on which the Great Anniversary 





ae of “Tue British and Foreicn Temperance Society” is to be held in the 
gd Metropolis ; the Bishop of London, as Patron of the Society, having promised to 

oe: take the Chair on that occasion. 

<4 THE EASTER RECESS. 


We shall continue, during the Easter Recess, to occupy our pages with Parlia 
; mentary and Political articles, having reference to the most important topics of 
aoe. the day, among which we may enumerate particularly, the Questions of the 
ed Separation of Church and State, Revision of our whole System of Taxation, Bm 
ss ety poemens and Provision for the Poor, Reciprocal Free Trade with France, the 
hes oreign Policy and Relations of Great Britain, &e. A Biographical and Charac- 
cS teristic sketch of Sir James Graham, the First Lord of the Admiralty, will be 
: ' given in our Next: and one of the Lord Chief Justice Denman, the last created 
Do peer, will follow in a succeeding Number. 





1. GREEK AND LATIN. 

& An experienced Teacher of the Greek and Latin Languages, who has been suc 
ey cessful in promoting the improvement of his Pupils, and who possesses skill im 

“as C° Versification and Composition, offera his services to Young Gentlemen destined 

ie the Public Schools or the Universities. He has resided in Seminaries of the first 

ae repute, and likewise attended families of the highest respectability and distinction 

“ Address, post paid, to M. F.at Mr. Marriott's, 12, Wakefield Street, Regent Square 





ae "Me C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 
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